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SANTAYANA AT HARVARD? 


Y function on this occasion is supernumerary. My colleagues 

in the Department are to present to you some depiction of 
Santayana drawn from his philosophic writings. I am supposed 
to set the man himself in front of that picture, and make connec- 
tio between him and this place. They turn to me as the only 
available denizen of Emerson Hall who saw Santayana within 
these walls. 

He did indeed stand just where I am standing now, some forty- 
odd years ago. At other hours he sat behind the desk in Room F 
down the hall, conducting his class in the dialogues of Plato. And 
Iwas there. But still this present privilege is hardly mine. There 
are others who knew him better; and some of them—notably Ralph 
Barton Perry—have set down reminiscent words from their wider 
knowledge and with a sureness which I could not have. I was 
acquainted with him only as a student may know an instructor 
whom he admires and whose gifts he envies, and for one year as 
a very junior colleague who continued to sit at the back of his 
lecture-room and was privileged to chat with him on occasion after 
lectures. I shall confine myself to what I observed with my own 
eyes. He was much too complex a personality for me to penetrate, 
either then or now, or for any hasty words I can command to 
convey. 

The external impression was somewhat striking; and it remains 
vivid with me. I can still see him as he came through that gate 
out there on Quincy Street; a taller than average figure, erect 
and well set up, walking with easy gait like that of a man who has 
sometime learned to march. He appeared observant of whatever 
went on about him, but not engaged with it—a little aloof perhaps, 
as if his thoughts were elsewhere. He wore a longish military 
cape, instead of an overcoat, coming over from his rooms, and I 
can see him as he swung it off at the door. The complexion was 
a little darker than the average, indicative of the Spanish strain 
in his inheritance; and the eyes at once drew notice. The features 
and general presence were such as I can only suggest by the word 
“‘aristocratic.’’ Given appropriate alterations of dress, he might 


1Spoken at the Memorial Meeting for George Santayana held in Room 
D of Emerson Hall, Harvard University, Friday, January 30, 1953. 
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have just stepped out from some painting by Rembrandt. These 
characteristics are most admirably caught in the oil portrait by 
Denman Ross. And in the camera-portrait which George Silk of 
the Life staff made in Italy, some eight or ten years ago, one stil] 
sees the same Santayana, a little leaned by the years, and the 
features a little more sharply etched. 

In his class-room, his manner was easy and unhurried, and his 
discourse—at least in the smaller class in Plato which I remember 
best and which was, I think, most characteristic—was conversa. 
tional rather than that of one who lectures. Even in the larger 
classes, he gave something of that same impression which one may 
also get from his books: as if he set forth his thoughts easily and 
as they came to him. But in all he said, the words had an aptness 
and a clarity which bespoke his extraordinary skill with language; 
and his presentation, despite its air of simply following his thought, 
was always consecutive and well ordered. 

He was ready to be interrupted by questions from the class, 
and listened to whatever we might so interpose, as if the meeting 
were indeed one for the interchange of thought rather than a 
didactic occasion. Argument, however, he plainly did not care 
for, though he never took advantage of a professorial privilege 
to obviate it. Rather, differences of opinion seemed not quite to 
engage him, unless they were those between Socrates and his inter- 
locutors. I think he felt that philosophic understanding was not 
a thing likely to be advanced by debate. One offered one’s own 
insight. Others would see what one pointed to, or—well, it would 
strike no spark, and in that case comprehension would be little 
served by dilating upon this failure of communication. 

In the Plato class, he proceeded for the most part consecutively 
through the dialogue in hand; and it was as if we followed a leader 
bearing a torch. What was before dimly seen became progressively 
illuminated, and that whose actual outline and detail had been 
obscure became readily observed. Sometimes he digressed upon 
some point of ancient Greek connotation, or of the historical con- 
text, or some trait of Plato’s thought calling for notice of correla- 
tive passages in other dialogues. And in some of these digressions, 
be brought the Athens of Socrates and Plato before us as if the 
Acropolis were on Beacon Hill or the Academy could be observed 
in session by a trip to Copley Square. 

It goes without saying that the impression which I gained of 
Santayana was of a personality which was suit generis. No com- 
parison would avail. His mind was one of notable sensitivity and 
discernment, both intellectually and in those subtler apperceptions 
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which are not reducible to mere intellection or furthered by infer- 
ence and logic. But it was withal a cool mind; one which could 
sympathetically note and appreciate our human day-dreaming and 
myth-making, and participate in adventures of imagination, but 
incapable of commitment to any edifying illusion or of confusing 
the romantic with the real. It was—such is my impression—pri- 
marily a spectator mind, enjoying the spectacle of human life and 
fnding satisfaction in contemplation, but one which at the same 
time maintained a certain psychic distance from the drama so 
viewed, preserving always an inner integrity immune to these 
episodes, and its own indefeasible privacy. 

One thing which witnesses to my limited ability to bring 
Santayana before you, is the fact that I have never understood 
how one who taught so well and easily and seemed so perfectly 
oriented to those occasions when I sat before him, and who chatted 
so engagingly and graciously with a young and novice assistant, 
could have failed to enjoy teaching and the contacts which go with 
it. But such was the case. I still feel sure that there was some- 
thing of satisfaction for him in it—else he would have been a more 
consummate actor than seems credible. But he found it insufficient. 

My last conversation with him took place the summer after he 
left Harvard, in 1912; and he told me then that these were the 
reasons for his decision to withdraw from the Harvard philosophi- 
cal faculty and from teaching. Save for a letter or two, I had 
no contact with him after that occasion. 


C. I. Lewis 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





OF ESSENCE AND EXISTENCE AND SANTAYANA? 


EORGE Santayana was master of a solemn showmanship 
which is to blame for his being taken for a more trivial and 
alien philosopher than he was, both by those who like the trivial 
and the alien and by, those who do not. There are an inimitable 
golden meanness and flatness about his philosophy, which speaks 
of truth without curiosity, of good without hope or ambition, of 
the holy gods without either credence or contempt. The nacre of 
his prose, precious with a sanity so polished as to seem more 
morbid than another man’s madness, his skeptical reserve toward 
the contingencies of existence and his remote aristocratic gaze 
1This paper, a revision of one included in the Harvard symposium on 


Santayana, January 30, 1953, was read in part before the Eastern Division 
of the American Philosophical Association at Rochester on December 29, 1953. 
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on the picture gallery of essences—all these have endeared him ty 
esthetes and positivists and to various other fine urban breeds who 
read in him their own gospel of disillusion and dissolution, while 
they correspondingly have alienated us peasant souls who think 
life is real and earnest and that things are more than what they 
seem. It is customary to understand even his show of mete. 
physics as like the materialism of Epicurus or of Marx, an alle. 
gorical backdrop for the morality play upon the stage.? He 
said himself that his ‘‘materialism is not a system of metaphysics; 
it is a speculation in chemistry and physiology,’’* or indeed no 
more than common sense and conventional sanity.* The longer one 
peers, however, through the opalescent glass with which his style 
conceals the man, the more one discovers of a more solid philo- 
sophical citizen. That he fears the word ‘‘metaphysics’’ is be. 
eause of its association with ‘‘ visionary insolence in the Germans’’! 
and with more traditional attempts to palm off ‘‘moral or psycho. 
logical figments’’ for explanatory facts. He deplored in modern 
philosophy the ‘‘radically subjective and sophistical thing,”' 
the semanticism for which ‘‘language is more real than its mean- 
ing,’’* and the ‘‘curious self-degradation’’ which he thought the 
common quality of positivism, pragmatism, and idealism.’ For 
himself, he asserted, there is an ontology, a theory of being, latent 
in his work ‘‘from the beginning’’ and giving support and sub- 
stance, what he called ‘‘dramatic wholeness’’ and ‘‘orthodoxy,” 
to everything else.° He would have thought it impudence to 
prate of the Life of Reason with nothing to be reasonable about. 
And in fact his Realms of Being and its prolegomenon in Scepitt- 
cism and Animal Faith are among the world’s few good treatises 
in ontology. However long men may pay their respects to the 
Santayana who is the elegant and perceptive essayist, it is in his 


2See, for example, Professor Blau, who in his Men and Movements in 
American Philosophy (New York, 1952), generally a responsible enough book, 
chapters Santayana not with realism, but as a vaguely agnostic ‘‘naturalist.’’ 
Cyril Bailey, on the other hand, exculpates Epicurus (Lucretius, p. 7). 

8 Three Philosophical Poets, Cambridge, 1935, p. 27. 

4See The Philosophy of George Santayana, ed. by Schilpp, Evanston, 1940 
(hereafter ‘‘Santayana’’), pp. 12, 505. 

5 Little Essays, ed. by Smith, New York, 1920, p. 176. 

6 Realms of Being, New York, 1942 (hereafter ‘‘Realms’’), p. 828. Com- 
pare Santayana, p. 519, and Scepticism and Animal Faith, New York, 1923 
(hereafter ‘‘ Scepticism’’), p. vii. 

7 Santayana, p. 500. 

8 Santayana, p. 522. 

® Realms, p. 449. 

10 Santayana, pp. 25, 30, etc. 
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ontology that he proves himself a philosopher of the grand mold, 
a philosopher, if I may borrow a flourish from Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis, ‘‘absolute, displayed, and regardant, in the Chief, the Pale, 
and the Quarter Fess.’’ + 

Even more firmly ingrained, however, than the error that Santa- 
yana was an esthete with a weakness for epistemology, is the belief 
that he was in America an alien bird who in season flew back to his 
ancestral shore. He, his teachers, and his students all underlined 
whatever separated him from our climate. He called himself ‘‘a 
man whose spiritual attachments lie in one quarter and his 
linguistic attachments in another.’’’? Far from resenting it when 
William James expostulated, ‘‘You are a Scholastic!’’ he re- 
iterated it, reminding us incidentally that James himself defined 
Scholasticism as ‘‘common sense made consistent.’’?* When James 
commented on his ‘‘moribund Latinity’’ he retorted amicably with 
a remark about the philosophical limitations of mere berserk 
vigor,'* and he proceeded to fancy himself a Spanish mystic, a 
“Ton Quixote sane,’’ a southern European, even a Greek.® He 
saw his philosophy as delayed and damaged by his having been 
miseducated by New England,’* and it is well advertised that 
he turned his back on her to dwell with the ancient ‘‘dignity’’ 
of Rome—Swiss Guards, Black Shirts, and all.?” 

The most popular manner of treating such nice questions of 
tribal affinity in American intellectual circles today is to ignore 
or avoid them. It is an essential part of Santayana’s philosophy, 
however, to be cognizant of them and their importance, and the 
only reply worth making to the theory which would assign him 
to Southern Europe is that it is not true. I do not mean merely 
that he could say when he was not far from eighty, ‘‘It is as an 
American writer that I must be counted, if I am counted at all,’’ 1* 
nor that his message was always beamed to America, nor that what 


11 The Stuffed Owl, an Anthology of Bad Verse, New York, 1930, p. 179. 
The editors, D. B. Wyndham Lewis and Charles Lee, were paying their respects 
to Longfellow as a poet. 

12 Realms, p. 833. 

18 Santayana, pp. 499, 591, 604; Realms, p. 93. What James wrote, if 1 
recall aright, was that Scholasticism is common sense become pedantic. 

14 James in R. B. Perry’s Thought and Character of William James, Bos- 
ton, 1935, Vol. II, p. 319; Santayana, ibid., p. 321. 

15 Santayana, pp. 604 and 598; ‘‘Brief History of My Opinions,’’ in 
Contemporary American Philosophy, ed. by Adams and Montague, New York, 
1930, Vol. II, p. 249. 

16 Santayana, p. 21. 

17 8ee Time, March 9, 1953, p. 106; Santayana, p. 603. 

18 Santayana, pp. 601, 603. 
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he found in Italy was not spiritual fellowship but the quiet of g 
philosophical desert.2® It is not merely that his teachers and eo. 
leagues at Harvard remained the most real forces in his life 
fascinating and fecundating, and that his own erudite wayward. 
ness was so much their lesson. It is rather that for better or for 
worse the very fiber of the metaphysics at the core of his thought is 
a product of the Anglo-American air, incapable of germinating 
and unlikely to be propagated elsewhere. To bring this home it js 
enough to compare him with that more precious expatriate Mr, 
T. S. Eliot, who with no boast of Latin blood contrives to make 
himself more foreign than Pharaoh. 

When Santayana went back of the teachings of his American 
contemporaries it was not, as he sometimes pretended, to recover 
a secret of the ancients or some subtlety of the Spanish schools, 
but to consummate better than the English and the Americans a 
principal theme in our own heritage. For in an important respect 
the nineteenth-century spokesmen catalogued as typically Ameri- 
can, and so irksome in that capacity to Santayana, represented a 
freakish and foreign episode. James, Dewey, Royce, Thoreau, 
Whitman, even Emerson, native enough by birth and animus, 
drenched themselves to distraction in the imported liquors of Ger- 
man idealism, of French spiritualism, and even of Indian mysticism. 
Their transcendentalism and ‘‘egotism,’’ as Santayana called it, 
mistaking their thoughts for the masters and makers of reality, 
taking, as he said, the turnips and cabbages of their own kitchen 
gardens for the signs of the zodiac,—these were academic borrow- 
ings from Europe and Asia. For two and a half centuries before 
them, our countrymen had been taught in a profoundly different 
philosophy of realism, that of dissenting Christianity and Cartesian 
science, the common sense of Locke, of the Scottish philosophy, and 
of the plain citizen who had to contend with Indians and the 
weather. What Santayana did, in effect, was to restore the older 
and deeper strain, disciplined and criticized with all the mordant 
ingenuity which he inherited from the later British empiricists, 
and sweetened, perhaps, with a certain specious Iberian nostalgia. 
As Locke’s philosophy was to its Scholastic prototype, reformed 
by a more scientific logic and plain speaking, so Santayana’s is to 
Locke’s. His lip service to Scholasticism is a manifesto of natural 
realism and a declaration of sympathy for the Scholastic concern 
for the nature of ‘‘being as such.’’ But even his doctrine of es- 
sence, which he considered the most foreign and traditional part 


19 Italian thought, it appeared, was as barbarously idealistic as German; 
Santayana, p. 507. : 
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of his philosophy, he did not learn from Aquinas or Suarez but 
from Russell and Moore.” 

The quality of the Santayanan reformation could be shown in 
any of his realms of being. For though he always insisted that 
he was ‘‘intellectually a convinced materialist,’’?4 he was not a 
materialist in the strictest sense—not one who believes that there 
is nothing except the matter and events deployed in the space-time 
of physics. He thought of the realm of matter as only one of four 
realms of being—matter, essence, spirit, and truth—all but the 
first of them specifically immaterial. He is a materialist mainly 
in that he holds that only matter does anything; ?? and even then 
he often means by ‘‘matter’’ no more than whatever flux of ex- 
istence engenders our lives and experience. Physics is appointed 
to discover it, but though it looks like electrons and protons now, 
it will doubtless turn out very different in the long run.”* 

With more leisure we might examine Santayana’s tender and 
subtle account of spirit as an emergent emphasis, a ‘‘living light 
of discrimination,’’ ** ‘‘a sort of invisible vegetation flourishing in 
some of the stars.’’?> Or we could look at the realm of truth, 
better perhaps called the realm of fact—not a subjective affair 
of coherence or warranted assertibility, but outside and eternal, 
“the wake of the ship of time, a furrow which matter must plough 
upon the face of essence.’’?® These are somewhat darker oracles, 
however, and their principles are derivative from those of essence 
and existence. They lack topically the poignancy which recent 
discussion has given the latter, and they are less close to Santa- 
yana’s own heart. For ‘‘Josiah Royce,’’ he tells us, ‘‘once said 
to me that the gist of my philosophy was the separation of essence 
from existence,’’ and he is glad to confess to the soft impeachment.”’ 

The primordial contrast of essence and existence was treated 
portentously by the ancients and the Scholastics, was handled very 
gingerly by Locke, and was despised by most of the positivists, 
but it lurks in the center of contemporary polemic over existential- 
ism and is fundamental to any informed controversy of nominalism 
with realism. Santayana revived the categories with a sunny 
caustic sophistication and stripped them to their fighting weight. 


20 Santayana, p. 587. 

21 Realms, p. 549. See Scepticism, p. vii. 

22 Santayana, p. 509; Realms, pp. 828, 845, 851, etc. 
23 Santayana, pp. 507-509; Realms, p. 829. 

24 Scepticism, p. 273. 

25 Realms, p. 826. 

26 Scepticism, p. 227; quoted in Realms, p. 405. 

27 Santayana, p. 497. 
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To draw the line between essence and existence is no more 
than to notice the difference between what a thing is and that it is, 
between its character or kind and its occurrence as a case of the 
kind, between the rosiness of the rose and the fact that it is there. 
Language and logic as well as metaphysics have always found the 
contrast well nigh indispensable, from Socrates to Carnap, but for 
the scientific purposes of modern philosophy it has been spoiled 
and discredited by the metaphysical marvels which have been as. 
sociated with it. 

Plato, for example, taught that the essences are eternal proto. 
types, an ethereal aristocracy of ideals, laid up in heaven as pat. 
terns to be distantly imitated by the things that exist here below. 
Aristotle taught that the essence of a thing is its inner principle, 
its ontological soul which preserves and improves it, explains it, 
and makes it what it is, in contrast with the rest of its properties, 
which are merely accidental. Both of those philosophers, and 
most of their more official heirs for two thousand years, agreed 
that true essences are relatively few, that they are accessible only 
to reason, that they are good, that they are what things ought to 
be, that they act on things by luring or egging them forward, 
and that in so far as things fall short they not merely are wrongly 
constituted, they are wnconstituted, intrinsically deficient and 
vague. This is the metaphysics of the dog show: that there is a 
sublime essential Poodlehood, for example, to which every poodle 
aspires and deserves a blue ribbon if he achieves it better than 
other poodles. In human society it has been, too often, the meta- 
physics of natural aristocracy and natural slaves and natural 
law, for it suggests if it does not entail that ontological experts 
can discern our one true Nature and decree what is proper and 
what is improper to it, and allot each to his caste according as 
he conforms or not. 

Though congenial to the human heart and endowed with that 
prima facie plausibility which is the one chief organ of Peripatetic 
thought, this ‘‘moralistic physics,’’ as Santayana called it,?* was 
worse than useless to the scientist and a millstone round the neck 
of the ethics it was supposed to salvage. Its effects in fantastic 
teleologies and the theory of fixed animal species leap immediately 
to our minds, but there are others which run deeper; to discredit 
the Aristotelian doctrine of falling bodies, for example, Galileo 
had not to make any experiment but only to point out the fallacy 
of the notion, derived from the theory of substantial essences, 
that a ‘‘thing’’ is an absolute unit in nature. In ethics, the 






























28 Realms, p. 503. 
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theory caught men in that futile circle by which the proper good 
for any individual is what fulfills its ‘‘real’’ essence, the ‘‘real’’ 
essence is that whose fulfillment makes the individyal truly happy, 
and true happiness is the achievement of the individual’s proper 
good. It is no wonder that the hard-headed modernist has gen- 
erally thrown out the whole notion, even though he thus fell 
into the counterpart puerilities of nominalism. 

Santayana saw with rare exactitude that the logic and ontol- 
ogy of essences are independent of the moral load laid upon them, 
and can be kept all the better when the latter is removed. The 
main error of the old theory was that it required of analytic 
ontology a discrimination between ‘‘essential’’ properties and 
unessential ones which it could not provide. The cure, however, 
is not the nominalism which proclaims that there are no ‘‘real es- 
sences,’? but what Santayana calls the homeopathic one,” that 
all properties equally are ‘‘real essences’’ in the sense that they 
are and are essences but that none is so in the sense that it shines 
inherently with a metaphysical prerogative. Instead of denying 
the choice Platonic natures, he drowns them in an ocean of 
logical realism. What the dog fancier regards as a perfect poodle 
has just the nature it has, but so does every other poodle, actual 
or possible, and so does everything else, real or imaginary. Every 
dog and every man, every planet or pebble, and every atom 
therein, takes the metaphysical first prize in its own proper class. 
For the realm of essence, Santayana writes, ‘‘is simply the un- 
written catalogue, prosaic and infinite, of all the characters pos- 
sessed by such things as happen to exist, together with the char- 
acters which all different things would possess if they existed.’’ *° 
It is infinitely more of a privilege to belong to the realm of 
existence which Plato despised than to the realm of essence which 
he adored, for there are infinitely more essences than there are 
existents. The realm of essence itself ‘‘is a perfect democracy,’’ 
“not peopled by choice forms or magic powers,’’ but ‘‘neutral 
in value.’?** We may like some more than others, but ‘‘in the 
realm of essence no emphasis falls on these favorite forms which 
does not fall equally on every other member of that infinite 
continuum. Every bad thing... illustrates an essence quite 
as accurately as if it had been good.’’** As essences are not 
moral models, neither are they principles of intelligibility, and 
they are as open to raw sensation as they are to nous itself. Since 

29 Scepticism, p. 77. 

30 Scepticism, p. 77. 

81 Scepticism, pp. 80, 77, 78. 

82 Scepticism, p. 79. 
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they are serene and timeless logical identities, finally, they can do 
nothing, either to push or to pull. To cure thus the confusion 
between the notion of essence or nature and the notion of an ideal 
power is to cure logic of a kind of idiocy and ethics of a kind of 
idolatry, for the very distillate of idolatry is to confound pre. 
eminence of value with preéminence of power or existence. 

The notion now of existence, correlative to that of essence, 
has suffered even more from accretion and inflation than the latter 
has. What traditionally marked off the existent thing both from 
other existents and from the mere bundle of properties or essences 
which compose its nature—what make it ex-sist or stand out—are, 
on the one hand, a glob of primal matter, an indefinite raw meta- 
physical stuff, and, on the other, a last extra grace or act which is 
Existence itself. The primal matter ** is not only indefinite in its 
own being; it radiates or exudes indefiniteness, infecting with 
vagueness and deficiency the properties attached to it. Existence, 
conversely, is supposed to be a spring of perfection and definition. 
The brute substratum of matter and the boon and bloom of very 
existence are in some wise antipodal, yet are alike in being intrinsi- 
cally dynamic. They are striving, efficacious, no less aquiver with 
élan and valuation than is the aristocracy of essences. Libraries 
of books have been written, in the Scholastic tradition and in 
contemporary existentialism, about the glory and horror, the surd 
mystery and the strange forces, of existence per se. 

That Santayana’s cautery of the theory of existence is no 
less neat and salutary than of essence is obscured because, while 
he wrote about essence with what for him was professional ab- 
stractness, his high phrases are at their most sibylline and para- 
bolical when he celebrates existence. Existence, he says, is ‘‘the 
Life of Matter,’’ a ‘‘wind,’’ a ‘‘surfeit of being,’’ a ‘‘rumble,”’ 
‘‘a strain and an incubus,’’ ‘‘a forward tension,’’ even power 
and love.** Partly these adjectives are a function of sheer 
prosody; partly they are to emphasize to a superficialist genera- 
tion that ‘‘existence is not so jejune as an analytic positivism 
would make it’’ *—to be is not to be perceived; partly they are 
piety toward Lucretius, who apostrophized Matter as the world 

88 We need not blink the favorite Scholastic idea that having matter is 
part of the essence of man, for example; but this makes matter a principle of 
essence only as, since being a particular is a universal, the particular might be 
assimilated to the universal. Prime matter, ‘‘signed’’ by spatio-temporal 


location, is a favorite principle of individuation, and though this does not 
make it per se a principle of existence, the individuated and the existent are 
among mundane beings the same. 

84 Realms, pp. 280, 282, 286, 517. 
35 Realms, p. 844. 
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Mother ; but for the rest they are to stress that existents are spun 
out in time, ‘‘intrinsically a flux or process.’’** Underneath the 
innocent figures he proclaims eventually an idea of existence as 
accurate and austere as his idea of essence. 

Existence, he instructs us, is just existence. Essences are 
natures, but the whole point of the distinction between essence and 
existence is lost if any nature is assigned to existence. Matter 
or existence *’ is the plain fact or status of occurring; and oc- 
currence is the irreducible circumstance that essences enter into 
external relations. All essences eternally possess relations which 
are intrinsic to their being the natures they are, as four is twice 
two, and purple is similar to violet, irrespective of whether there 
exist purple things or sets of four. But they may also have 
relations which are not intrinsic but adventitious, like respective 
location in space and time—the juxtaposition of blue and white 
on a flag, for example, which could never have been deduced from 
blueness and whiteness in abstracto. Existence taken thus clear- 
headedly as pure occurrence is utterly diaphanous and indifferent ; 
it is perfectly ‘‘sheer,’’ as the ladies say. It leaves the existent 
nature absolutely and definitely what it is, neither subtracting 
from it, blurring and degrading it, nor adding to it anything 
except itself, the sheer status of existing. It is neither noble 
nor ignoble, neither active nor inert, neither God nor the Devil, 
neither glorious nor dreadful. It is not, as the existentialists say, 
decision, but neither is it indecision; it is not freedom and it is 
not fate. It neither tends nor impedes, neither loves nor em- 
powers. It is none of these for the same reason it is neither blue 
nor gold, neither chocolate nor vanilla. All those properties, in 
so far as they are at all, are essences, to which existence may 
happen or not; they belong on the other side of the ledger. 

Since existence is a simple status which an essence either has 
or lacks, it cannot pertain to different things in different intensi- 
ties nor promote a new hierarchy of degrees of being. As what 
is common to all existent things, it cannot be what individuates 
them, but must leave that duty also to their essences.** 

If we can assign any positive trait to existence itself, this is 
only the purely logical one that it is contingent. As no external 
relation has any ground in the essences it connects, so existence has 
no ground in any essence. It is, Santayana tells us, ‘‘an unin- 

36 Realms, p. 626. 

37 Matter is the same as existence, save perhaps in the strange half-world of 
spirit; see Santayana, p. 521. 


88 So Realms, p. 23; but in Santayana, p. 524, it is place which individu- 
ates. 
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telligible emphasis,’’ ‘‘an insane prominence,’’ ‘‘a truly monstrous 
excrescence and superfluity,’’ an ‘‘unfathomable mystery,” 
‘‘odious to the logician.’’*® That Santayana uses thus a some. 
what derogatory tone where the Thomist and the existentialist 
use an honorific one is due mostly to the temperamental fact that 
whereas those metaphysicians are almost piggishly avid for exist- 
ence, he does not much care one way or the other; in principle he 
differs from them on contingency only by being consistent. As 
there was originally no necessity that you or I exist, there was no 
necessity that anything exist at all. The notion of a Necessary 
Being is then a chimera,*® whether in the frank ontologism of 
Anselm or the covert version of Aquinas. That an essence should 
be or entail its existence on the finite plane of tables and trees is 
finite nonsense. That it should do so on the infinite plane of God 
is infinite nonsense. 

Finally, as there was no necessity that anything exist, so too 
the fact that certain things do exist does not necessitate the ex- 
istence of anything else. There are regularities among events, 
but no transcendent power in them and no flow of being from 
one to another.** Time may end today,‘* and in the meanwhile 
there is ‘‘essential novelty at every step.’’** We are all on our 
own, every act is autonomous, and ‘‘everything is what it is by its 
own initiative.’’** If there be a God, which Santayana thinks 
very unlikely, he is primus inter pares, an existent responsible 
for himself and the world only as an upholsterer is responsible for 
himself and his upholstery, and inferred from his work by the 
same sort of contingent hypothesis by which an upholsterer may 
be. 

We have been taught to think of Santayana as at heart a 
Catholic—an atheist, to be sure, but a Catholic atheist rather than 
a Protestant atheist or a Jewish or pagan one. He called himself 
Catholic.** He found Bostonian Protestantism ‘‘unintelligible, 
sanctimonious and often disingenuous, . . . thoroughly alien and 


39 Scepticism, p. 48; Realms, pp. 415, 845. 

40 Realms, p. 415. 

41 So Realms, p. 621, and Santayana, p. 505. Yet we remember his lyric 
attribution of power to existence, and in Realms, pp. 273, 281-282, etc., he 
cannot forbear to praise matter as a true principle of derivation and genera- 
tion rather than merely of succession. 

42 Realms, p. 500. 

43 Realms, p. 626. 

44 Realms, p. 837. 

45 Santayana, p. 583; in The Thought and Character of William James, 
loc. cit. (p. 321); et passim. 
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repulsive,’’ ** while he was always scandalized by Protestantism 
jn general as of one piece with the wild Teutonic subjectivism 
which is ‘‘morose and barbarous at its inmost core.’’*? Philo- 
sophical Catholics, however, will avoid his seductive embrace. The 
Catholicism he loved was a mere moral legendry, purified by the 
confession that it is false. He was loyal to Rome less because 
it was Catholic than because it was Roman, and less because it was 
Roman than because it was indifferent. In his theory of knowl- 
edge, he grants to private judgment more than would the most 
fanatical Protestant. His dual dualisms, of universals and par- 
ticulars and of spirit and body, are integral to the Platonic revival 
which mainly marked off the modern age of Protestantism and sci- 
ence from Catholic Scholasticism. The ontology I have been out- 
lining is opposed to Catholic thought in nearly every respect save 
that it 1s an ontology. It is opposed in its more than Platonic 
realism, in its rejection of prerogative and efficacious essences, 
of absolutely demarcated substances, and of immanent teleologies; 
in its denaturing of existence, in its setting substance and essence 
at opposite poles, in its identifying existence (which for St. 
Thomas was the last act of being) with matter (for St. Thomas the 
first potency ) ; in its rejection of any principle of obfuscation and 
indeterminateness, in its doctrine that every existent is self- 
existent but that none exists necessarily, and in the Cartesian con- 
ception of spirit as a being at once individual and immaterial. 

If it be complained that the major question is not whether 
Santayana’s philosophy of being is Catholic, Protestant, or pagan, 
of the Eastern Hemisphere or of the Western, but whether it is 
true, I can agree, but I am less ready with an answer. Santayana 
himself we might expect to take exception, for he often held that 
the different perspectives in which men see the truth are rather 
more interesting than the truth itself. He comments demurely 
that anyhow he understands the world Sphinx better than she does 
herself.‘® This is too faint praise, however, and we may prefer 
to remember his earlier tribute to that staunch old commonplace 
realist, Herbert Spencer, that it is after all an advantage for a 
philosophy to be substantially true. It is easy for us to surmise a 
hundred inconsistencies and excess complexities in his ontology 
which must be denuded of the rich cloths of his metaphor before 
they can be aptly criticized or corrected. True or false, however, 

46 William James, loc. cit. 

47 Little Essays, p. 190. The immediate allusion here is to Shakespeare as 
exemplar of ‘‘the northern mind.’’ But compare pp. 80-83, Realms p. 534, 


Santayana p. 537. 
48 Realms, p. xix. 
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his theory of essence and existence is a pure type which deseryg 
to be a landmark and is likely to be his most lasting legacy. For 
the rest, his philosophy is ‘‘substantially true’’ in the modes 
sense appropriate to our profession, that it is not easily demon. 
strated to be false. This is almost the best that can be said of the 
best philosophies, and better than can be said of the philosophieg 
of essence and existence which we have been pitting against him. 


DonaLp C. WiLiams 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 





‘“‘“SKEPTICISM AND ANIMAL FAITH’’? 


T is, I think, on the whole fair to say that at the present time 

philosophical skepticism of the sort to which we have been 
accustomed since Descartes is in bad repute. Charles S. Peirce 
gave a trenchant formulation to this relatively recent reaction 
when he said that all the elaborate postures of disbelief in the 
external world assumed by various philosophers have in fact been 
pure histrionics and could never be taken seriously nor seriously 
maintained. Other writers have increasingly come to feel that 
the whole case for skepticism, on which so much of the philosophy 
of the modern period hinges, rests on a confusion between the 
modes of justification appropriate to propositions of different types. 
It is suggested that the philosopher’s disillusionment with human 
knowledge is due to the baseless supposition that all justification 
must be deductive in character and its equally baseless corollary 
that inductive justifications (the only ones of which in fact a 
great province of truths is by its nature susceptible) are somehow 
a hopeless second-best. Similarly, there is a widespread feeling 
that the psychological assumptions of the philosophers who have 
enclosed themselves in their private psyches and have found through 
the centuries that their attempts to outflank the phenomena and 
issue out into the real have simply led them deeper into their 
own mental processes—that these assumptions are themselves 
without foundation; that instead we are already out in the only 
world that is likely to concern us or to serve as a ground for 
meaningful discourse; and that inquiry into the mysteries of the 
inner life is not likely to be productive of anything much except 
mystification. 

I mention these views because I feel that it is against this 
background and against these current assumptions that a case for 


1 Read at the memorial meeting for Santayana at Harvard University, 
January 30, 1953. : 
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Santayana must be made if it can be made. Santayana was in 
many ways a kind of epitome of the philosophical tradition that 
is so strongly disapprobated at the present time. He was pro- 
foundly skeptical and apparently felt that a kind of irrationalism 
that he called ‘‘animal faith’’ was the only alternative to the most 
devastating sort of disbelief; he seemed, for all his materialism, to 
disjoin experience and any kind of objective world of things in 
an impossible way; he was no great respecter of science, of which 
indeed he was by his own admission almost entirely ignorant; 
and besides he wrote rather too well to be entirely reliable. One 
recalls William James’s remark to the effect that Santayana’s 
doctoral thesis was a ‘‘perfection of rottenness’’; and in spite of 
the lip-service that is done him, I think the more common view is 
that Santayana’s way of doing philosophy was loose, literary, and 
more or less irresponsible and that its destructive criticism of 
science and human knowledge, generally, was a malicious one since 
it inevitably tended to support, if only on the ground of the utter 
gratuitousness of all theories, the anti-scientific and obscurantist 
views of which, while proclaiming his disbelief in them, he appar- 
ently remained so fond. 

That, I take it, is the case against Santayana, briefly put. Is 
there something to be said in reply? I think there is. I am not 
sure that it is enough to invalidate the charge completely. In 
fact, I am sure that it is not. Nevertheless, it is important to see 
that in certain respects this indictment fails to do justice to 
Santayana’s achievement; that it rests itself on assumptions which 
are ultimately ethical in character; that these assumptions are 
not shared by Santayana; and that it is at least an open question 
which set of assumptions is ultimately more tenable. 

First with regard to Santayana’s achievement. If it is true 
that Santayana’s skepticism is a tendentious one, then this is 
certainly not true in any obvious or traditional way. Indeed it 
is just Santayana himself who has been the first to point out this 
malicious and interested function of epistemological criticism in 
the hands of Berkeley and Kant. And it is worth noting that 
unlike most skeptics, who train their heaviest guns on the 
dogmatists, Santayana’s own favorite target has been just the 
greatest representatives of skepticism in the Western philosophical 
tradition from Descartes to Kant. All of them, Santayana feels, 
were very amateurish, compromising skeptics; at heart they were 
dogmatists who had by no means abandoned all pretensions to 
certain knowledge. They simply felt that a limited skepticism 
that touched nothing really vital might in fact strengthen the 
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truths that remained intact. Here, it seems to me, Santayana 
has made a notable achievement ; he has remained faithful through- 
out to the skeptical method as I think no other modern philosopher 
has done. He has succeeded in purifying skepticism of the re. 
ligious and psychological motives that are foreign to its essence, 
The most impressive example of this purification is, I think, his 
treatment of what he calls ‘‘wayward skepticism,’’ the halfway- 
house of disbelief inhabited by the romantic skeptic who feels 
that, when he has doubted everything, his own self or ego remains 
as the only final certainty. In short, solipsism. In Santayana’s 
own words, this point of view, so far from being genuinely skepti- 
eal, marks rather an ‘‘intensification of affirmation.’’ Nothing 
could be more wrongheaded than to find personality or the ego at 
the extremes of doubt. If we are to lose the world, we must be 
prepared to lose our own personal histories and identities with it. 
Otherwise, by making an exception in our own favor where there 
is no ground for an exception, we merely reveal that our motives 
are impure and that we are not really anxious to give up our be- 
lieving attitude in order to push skepticism to its final result. 
Of Santayana, on the other hand, it can be said that he brought to 
the skeptical task something that is exceedingly rare: a mind 
genuinely free and detached, and that if skepticism is a viable 
enterprise at all, he went about it in the right way. 

It is well known that in Santayana’s view the logical conclusion 
of the skeptical process is a kind of timeless intuition of pure 
essence or quality, utterly free of commitments or even references 
to any world of permanent objects or change that may exist out- 
side it. And we have seen that this intuition is to be conceived in 
completely non-psychological terms. The question then arises, as 
Peirce points out, whether this level of experience is real; whether 
Santayana is in good faith when he describes it; and whether a 
form of consciousness for which pure quality is the only object and 
the external world at best a rumor is at all conceivable. I have 
some doubts about its complete attainability. I doubt that belief 
in the non-present is ever completely suppressed, and I have an 
idea that if it were, there would turn out to be something moronic 
about sheer quality for quality’s sake. Indeed, it is just one of the 
irritating things in Santayana that he is so very slippery on this 
point. He is forever saying or thinking things that he cannot 
consistently even entertain if he is in the condition he describes. 
Nevertheless, without prejudicing the final answer to this question, 
it does seem that Santayana has got hold of something real; 
that in terms of our own experience there is a great difference 
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between taking what is present to us in all its external connections, 
as an object, as we always do in our active life—between that and 
concentrating our attention simply on what is present now with 
no attention to any added character or significance its. external 
connections may bestow upon it. Unless we grant this possibility 
of an experience directed upon a quality rather than upon an 
object, there is a whole range of human activities from eating and 
tasting to the appreciation of music for which we will have no 
alternative but to give some outlandish behavioristic interpretation. 
Finally, it is hard not to agree with Santayana when he says that 
this realm of qualities is, in a way, self-sufficient; that there can 
be no logical compulsion to go beyond it, only what in this con- 
text must seem an arbitrary act of will or, as he called it, ‘‘animal 
faith.’’ That there is at the basis of all our knowledge a kind of 
aboriginal footlessness seems to me, at least, rather plausible; at 
any rate, this view seems to be more in accordance with the general 
condition of man than any rationalism could possibly be. To 
admit this is not to destroy science. Once the original postulate 
is made, suitable criteria can be set up for regulating and dis- 
ciplining this animal faith, and appropriate distinctions between 
irrational superstition and reliable belief become evident. Instead 
of Santayana’s cutting himself off from science, it seems to me 
that it is the complete rejection of Santayana’s view and others 
like it by the partisans of intersubjectivity at all costs that cuts 
them off from a whole realm of esthetic experience that we can 
afford to lose quite as little as we can afford to lose science. 
Earlier, I said I thought that the great issue separating Santa- 
yana and his critics is a moral one. It is not so much, perhaps, 
a question of disagreement as to whether or not all objective 
knowledge is in the nature of an ultimately justification-less 
transcending of an experience that is pure quality; it is rather, 
I think, an ethical disagreement on the value, humanly speaking, 
of this original experience and of the advisability of recurring to 
it. To understand Santayana’s feeling in this matter, it is im- 
portant to understand the sense in which knowledge, science, in- 
quiry, and all the other systematizations of animal faith are forms 
of involvement in and commitments to the world. They take us 
out of ourselves in the way that all action and enterprise, of which 
indeed they are an auxiliary, do. If we are energetic and opti- 
mistic, as many scientists are, and if we expect great things of the 
world, as all really active people do, then this involvement is all 
to the good, and a flickering, ambiguous attitude toward science 
like that of Santayana seems idiotic. Why return to the epistemo- 
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logical slime, particularly when it may not even exist? But if our 
basic assumptions about human possibilities even in a scientific 
universe are less enthusiastic, our willingness to give ourselves 
over to this enterprise will be correspondingly reduced. This 
I take to be Santayana’s case. He did not share the activistic 
assumptions of the culture that surrounded him, and the life of 
contemplation and of detachment, on both the philosophical and 
the human levels, assumed in his eyes a greater value than it might 
otherwise have had. That he went a good deal farther in this 
direction than most of us would care to follow him, there cannot 
be much doubt. That he represented and in his way defended a 
way of life which, whatever special form it may take, is likely 
to become increasingly precious as it becomes increasingly rare, 
cannot, I think, be disputed. 


FREDERICK A. OLAFSON 
Harvagp UNIVERSITY 





SOME GLEANINGS FROM THE LIFE OF REASON? 


T is not my purpose here to assess Santayana’s total contribu- 
tions to contemporary thought, nor is it to examine historically 
or critically some strand in his philosophy. My aim in participat- 
ing in this meeting to his memory is to acknowledge a debt that 
many of us who came to maturity during the period between the 
two World Wars owe to The Life of Reason. Despite serious 
reservations about many details in that book, I esteem it as per- 
haps the most comprehensive contemporary statement of a natural- 
istic philosophy of civilization. I wish to indicate briefly some 
of the things in that book which helped me and others in my 
generation to know our own minds, and to acquire what I believe 
is a sound framework of ideas for viewing the human scene. 

At the risk of seemingly using a memorial meeting as an ex- 
cuse for autobiographical reminiscence, I must recall the personal 
circumstances—not untypical, I suspect, of the circumstances in 
which others also found themselves—that made my earliest en- 
counter with Santayana’s writings a memorable experience. 1 
first read Santayana in college, in the second half of a course on 
the philosophy of civilization given by the late Morris R. Cohen. 
The last four volumes of The Life of Reason were the text we 
studied. Most of my classmates had been exposed to a variety of 
winds of doctrine which in those years were blowing vigorously 


1 Read at a Santayana memorial meeting at Columbia University, May 12, 
1953. 
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in New York City and elsewhere; and many of us with a taste for 
literature had read voraciously, widely, though not always wisely. 
The exposure and the desultory reading stimulated and excited us. 
We acquired some substantive knowledge about nature and man. 
But we also became familiar with ideals of conduct and standards 
of value that were incompatible with the traditions in which we 
had been reared, and that were frequently at odds with one an- 
other. The various forms of human excellence, individual and 
social, that swam into our horizon seemed all equally attractive, 
even when some of them were patently incongruous with each 
other, and we knew not how to choose among them. We possessed 
no credible and reasonable principles of criticism that could guide 
us in our judgment, no stable center from which we could esti- 
mate reliably the relative merits of the competing moral systems 
that arrested our attention. The consequence, for many of us, 
was an acute intellectual and emotional distress. What we badly 
needed was not an authoritative answer to the question which of 
the various systems was sound. What we needed was a perspec- 
tive from which to view things steadily and comprehensively, a 
set of critical principles that could help us find a determinate 
answer to the question for ourselves. Because Santayana supplied 
some of us with these things, reading him was a significant event 
in our education. 

I do not believe that any of my classmates assumed the at- 
titude of a disciple toward Santayana, and none of us, I am sure, 
accepted in wholesale fashion his various judgments on particular 
social and moral issues. His Catholic heritage and his aristocratic 
social temper were too foreign to our own traditions and social back- 
ground to make likely total agreement with him. But we did 
carry away from our study of his book some general principles 
that helped to form our perspective on the relations of man and 
nature. . 

As the subtitle of The Life of Reason explicitly states, the book 
is a study of phases of human progress, and it celebrates the 
transition in the human economy from blind habit to informed 
works of art, from superstition to contemplative poetry, from myth 
to science. It contains an analytical history of the development 
of human powers, from the stage in which physical survival is the 
focal objective, to the stage in which the most precious fruits of 
civilization are deliberately cultivated. It views the human scene 
as sustained precariously by forces that are indifferent to human 
aspirations; and it presents the long travail of human history not 
as an inevitable progression toward an ideal consummation, but 
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as an incident in a part of nature in which, because of fortunate 
circumstance and disciplined intelligence, the energies of mep 
sometimes assume ideal forms. The book illustrates how human 
fancy becomes adapted to the compulsions which the environment 
exercises upon the human organism, and how impulses that are 
animal in their origin are transformed by the institutions of 
society so as to achieve humane and liberal ends. The book is thus 
a study of the functions that various institutions perform in the 
maintenance of the life of reason. Its functional approach sup. 
plies a cardinal critical principle for evaluating existing institu. 
tional arrangements as well as proposed alterations in them. 

In the light of this panoramic survey of human existence, the 
relations between the material and the ideal became clearer to us. 
At any rate, The Life of Reason persuaded us that it is matter, 
organized in endless variety, which is the cause or condition of 
human excellence, and that ideals and disembodied forms possess 
no operative efficacy. We were thus led to see that human aspira- 
tions are not justified by reference to their origins and causes, since 
all ideal values are the expressions of impulses which are in- 
herently neither good nor evil. We came to recognize that the 
study of the material conditions of human virtue is essential, if one 
is not to remain forever in the state of romantic childhood. But 
we also came to see that it is not to origins and causes that one 
must turn for validating moral distinctions and values: the demand 
for justification requires the consideration of actual and imagined 
consequences for human life which flow from different organiza- 
tions of the basic human springs of action. These were genuinely 
liberating insights for us. They were the source of critical princi- 
ples for estimating properly the merits of the great historical sys- 
tems of morals, for appraising adequately conceptions of individual 
and social value that place a premium on everything undisciplined 
or ‘‘natural,’’ and for judging with discrimination ideals of life 
that make a virtue of repressing human impulse. 

Perhaps the most important single lesson we learned from 
The Life of Reason, however, is the inescapable selectivity of moral 
commitment and the unavoidable exclusiveness of every reasonable 
system of ideal values. Human beings are born with different 
inherent capacities, though these can become manifest, because of 
historical circumstance or deliberate plan, in an almost endless 
variety of different forms. But the life-span of the human organ- 
ism is relatively brief, and not every ideal which is congruous with 
native endowment and opportunity is capable of being realized. 
To pursue every ideal, to thirst after every conceivable form of 
achievement, may be a sign of great vitality, but it is also a mark 
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of immaturity. Santayana’s remark about the historian of reason 
applies equally well to every man who seeks to order his life and 
his society in a reasonable manner: neither should be ‘‘a romantic 
poet, vibrating impotently to every impulse he finds afoot without 
a criterion of excellence or a vision of perfection.’’ One must 
therefore choose between alternative ideals, though at the price of 
foregoing other careers which, though in principle realizable, are 
incompatible with the choice one has made. The recognition of 
human finitude is not, as some recent modes of thought affirm, a 
source of profound anxiety and the ultimate basis of human des- 
pair. The recognition of human finitude is the beginning of 
wisdom and the controlling principle of sanity. At the same time, 
as Santayana made us keenly aware, the exclusiveness and even 
dogmatism that are inherent in a rational system of moral ideals 
need not involve insensitivity to human aspirations that one has 
elected not to accept as one’s own. Firm commitment to a given 
ideal is not equivalent to provincial intolerance towards other 
forms of excellence. On the contrary, such commitment is quite 
compatible with a vicarious enjoyment of alternative ideals, and 
with an imaginative contemplation of other modes of civilized life. 

I venture one final remark. The Life of Reason is not a com- 
mentary on the writings and problems of other philosophers, 
though it contains such commentary. The book is an examination 
of a vast non-philosophical subject matter in an illuminating 
philosophical manner. It is this notable feature, too often absent 
from much philosophical literature, which makes the book a major 
contribution to contemporary thought. The Life of Reason ex- 
hibits the human scene against the background of an encompassing 
Nature, as viewed by a sensitive and urbane mind. It presents 
within an integrated perspective the variety and the interrelations 
of human behavior, and it offers a reasoned appraisal of ideals 
which may justify human effort. The image of human destiny 
contained in the book undoubtedly suffers from distortions which 
the refractive medium of its author’s thought imposed on his sub- 
ject. The image is nonetheless profoundly instructive and valu- 
able. In paying homage to that image and its creator, however, 
we shall do well if we become not Santayana’s disciples, but his 
emulators. We shall do well if we make our philosophy a com- 
mentary not primarily on other men’s thoughts, but on some 
primary subject matter. We shall do well if we take for our ulti- 
mate goal, as Santayana did, a steady and integrated vision of man 
and nature. ’ 


Ernest NAGEL 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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GEORGE SANTAYANA—NATURALIZING THE 
IMAGINATION 2 


EORGE Santayana is surely one of the most impersonal of 

thinkers. He tried—so at least he would have us believe— 
to see himself as a free and: pure spirit, and to look upon thoge 
life brought near him as timeless essences. His pages abound in 
insights of universal validity, classically expressed, whose truth 
strikes home to any candid and reflective mind, whatever its com. 
plexion. 

Yet, taken as a whole—and it is a whole—Santayana’s vision 
is a peculiarly personal vision—so personal, that it is hard to 
conceive of anyone save Santayana himself dwelling without 
chafing within the world it beheld. That world, like the world 
of his sonnets, is a complete world, coherent, well-articulated, seen 
steadily and whole by a mind that knows what it intends and can 
discriminate what it loves. But the world of Santayana’s vision 
is a limited world; and it is almost impossible for any American— 
or indeed any non-Latin—to remain within it without straying be- 
yond its boundaries. It is no accident that Santayana’s closest 
analogues are French—Renan, and, to a lesser extent, Anatole 
France. 

Nevertheless, Santayana was a major influence on many of the 
most original philosophic minds in America during. the last 
generation, minds of very diverse convictions; and through his 
impact on their teachings he has remained a continuing influence 
on their students. Why was this so? None of these thinkers 
shared his vision completely. Certainly none dwelt wholly within 
his world. All of them supplemented what they derived from 
Santayana with ideas drawn from very different sources. What 
did Santayana do for them that makes him the key figure in 
transforming nineteenth-century materialism into twentieth-cen- 
tury ‘‘naturalism’’ (the very term and the christening are his)! 

Woodbridge used to say that Santayana was a ‘‘natural ideal- 
ist.”? That is, he combined the two positions, Idealism and 
Naturalism. His ‘‘Idealism’’ was a fundamental concern with the 
‘‘realm of the imagination,’’ with the ideal products of human 
vision, with the commentary of the spirit of man on its encounters 
with nature—‘‘spirit, the ever renewed witness and judge of 
existence.’’ His ‘‘Naturalism’’ was a sober recognition of Ideal- 
ism’s natural conditions and limitations, of the natural basis of 


1 Read at a Santayana memorial meeting at Columbia University, May 12, 
1953. ‘ 
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those ideal fulfillments, disclosed not so much to science—for the 
details of which he always had little interest—as to common sense. 

In the time and place in which Santayana reached intellectual 
maturity, the major philosophical problem was to find a way to 
naturalize the idealistic traditions, a way to construe them in 
terms that would not be at variance with ‘‘scientific knowledge.’’ 
Idealism clearly had all the insights, all the sensitivity to values, 
all the careful discrimination, all the devotion to the great ideal en- 
terprises of art, religion, and philosophy. But in its immediate Ger- 
man form, philosophic Idealism was wild and wayward, the ex- 
pression of Romantic egotism; and even in the garb of the classic 
tradition, Idealism was tied to an incredible cosmology, in which 
spirit was held to have created matter and existence. 

Yet the ‘‘science’’ that was claiming to have discovered at last 
the ways of the world, was represented in those days and parts 
by—John Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer! Could the winged 
spirit of man ever rest content within the straightjacket of a 
Utilitarianism, however inconsistently enlarged, or dwell without 
fretting within the narrow confines of a Brighton boarding-house? 

Most of the thinkers troubled by the problem were then asking, 
How much of the idealistic tradition can be saved, and somehow 
fitted in with ‘‘scientific’’ knowledge? Santayana gave a fresh 
answer: all of it, provided we recognize it for what it really is. 
Science gives knowledge, Idealism gives not knowledge but vision. 
The fullest acknowledgment of the mechanisms nature displays, 
whatever they may turn out to be—and Santayana never much 
cared what—need not preclude an equal acknowledgment of the 
profusion of ends and fulfillments those mechanisms effect, through 
the imagination of men. Human experience of nature’s ways re- 
veals an extraordinary economy of means to the generation of a 
spendthrift extravagance of ends. 

In those days of the first flush of the evolutionary faith, others 
were working eagerly to naturalize the Mind of man, his cognitive 
experience. Santayana, to be sure, tried his hand at this job 
also. But he was too little interested in science to contribute much 
to what has turned out to be a very technical and laborious enter- 
prise. A still larger number were working to naturalize man’s 
Will—to turn the task of reason in creating the world into the 
labor of intelligence in reconstructing it. Santayana smiled at the 
bustling business of the reconstructors, like Dewey, and came to 
feel more and more that the nature that has generated spirit will 
in the end crucify its own offspring—a disillusionment much in 
the temper of the present moment. 
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It is Santayana’s crown—the crown of oak, not of olive—to 
have naturalized the human Imagination, to have given a natural 
status and function to the wealth and variety of man’s imaging. 
tive experience. Among the many evolutionary philosophers of 
the turn of the century, Santayana almost single-handed made 
central the imaginative vision, as found in the poets and the 
prophets and the philosophers of the past—the sweetness and 
glory of man the imaginative animal. This is what the American 
philosophers of the last generation learned from Santayana. The 
‘‘scientific’’ philosophies of the nineteenth century had taken a 
negative or even a hostile attitude toward the imaginative aspect 
of human experience and of man’s ideal enterprises. They had 
seen that aspect as leading either to uncontrolled speculation— 
that is, to a seductive rival of sober science—or else to an ex- 
clusive allegiance—that is, to a fanatical rival of common sense, 

But Santayana was able to show that imaginative vision need 
be neither waywardly speculative, nor fanatically exclusive. He 
made clear that it must indeed play a central réle in the Life of 
Reason. And a large part of what sets off the ‘‘naturalistic” 
philosophers of today from their earlier nineteenth-century pred- 
ecessors, like poor Spencer, is that Santayana has thoroughly 
taught men that the imagination is a natural inhabitant of the 
realm of being. 

In our present preoccupation with analysis and criticism, with 
the close scrutiny of the pronouns and punctuation, in which we 
so often seem to be redoubling our effort when we have forgotten 
our goal—which is Santayana’s definition of fanaticism—when 
among philosophers, charitably so-called, the methodists are many 
and the men of vision very few—it is a lesson we can still do well 
to learn from Santayana. 


JOHN HERMAN RANDALL, JR. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





ONE SANTAYANA OR TWO?? 


ANTAYANA said of Kant that the contradictions in his system 
were not simply of the type inevitable in all original work but 
were fundamental and inexcusable. If such an extreme verdict 
was never brought against Santayana himself, it was only because 
the circumstances of his life suggested a different avenue of evalua- 
tion. The academic man in America had given way to the cloistered 


1 Read at a memorial meeting in honor of Santayana at Columbia Uni- 
versity, May 12, 1953. . 
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student of existence and essence in the Eternal City, and this 
seemed to be paralleled by a transition from one mode of philoso- 
phizing to another. It was contended, and primarily by admirers 
of Santayana, that the later philosophy was incompatible with the 
earlier, his own protestations to the contrary notwithstanding. 
The critics’ reasons were compelling, and everyone remembers the 
time when the whole problem, peculiarly challenging and self- 
clarifying to the interpreter, imposed a certain urgency of de- 
cision. Eventually, in the consensus of the witnesses, the two 
Santayanas emerged, with similar virtues and graces but with 
irreconcilable commitments. The earlier was a humanistic nat- 
uralist, the later an Olympian mystic. The earlier was dedicated 
to the ideal of rational sociality, the later to spectatorial dis- 
interestedness and the contemplation of essences. To the earlier, 
knowledge was a fact; to the later, it was a miracle. 

Is this portrait with two faces just? It is not possible in so 
brief a space adequately to re-think the question. But piety to 
the philosopher requires us at least to re-open it. My own feeling 
is that the ‘‘earlier-later’’ approach is a misleading one, beguilingly 
fostered by the patterns of Santayana’s career. Santayana was 
emotionally a hermit before he got to Rome and unremittingly a 
naturalist after he got there. There are two strains in his phi- 
losophy. But they are not sequential. They cohabit in each of 
his major works. He did not grow a second face in the course 
of time; from the beginning he had a divided soul. In a moment 
I shall try to define the character of this division. What has 
bothered most people is the apparent abyss between Realms of 
Beng and The Life of Reason, and the unquestionable difference 
in texture. But do such considerations prove anything? If the 
two works are surprisingly unlike in flavor, it is not because of a 
difference between earlier and later thinking. For there is a 
basie likeness in flavor between Dominations and Powers (which 
is much later than Realms of Being) and The Sense of Beauty 
(which is much earlier than The Life of Reason). A philosopher 
has the right to alter his themes or to magnify them. When 
Santayana chose in 1923 to concentrate on matters epistemic, he 
produced unfamiliar notes; but when he chose in 1950 to resume 
his analysis of the human animal, seeing it politically as in 1896 
he had seen it esthetically, he appeared to be rounding out a re- 
markably homogeneous viewpoint. 

An examination of Reason in Common Sense—a key work in 
the understanding of Santayana’s persistent intent, his philosophic 
aspirations, and his methods—shows the presence in it of much 
that later disturbed his readers in Scepticism and Animal Faith. 
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Each of these two books, whatever else it may be, is a natural 
history of ‘‘consciousness.’’ In the earlier one, the movement of 
investigation is from ‘‘The Birth of Reason’’ to ‘‘The Discovery of 
Natural Objects’’ to ‘‘Nature Unified and Mind Discerned’’ to 
‘Discovery of Fellow Minds.’’ In the later one, it is from ‘‘Noth- 
ing Given Exists’’ to ‘‘The Discovery of Essence’’ to ‘‘Belief in 
Experience’’ to ‘‘Belief in Substance.’’ The parallelism is un- 
mistakable. Even the manner and the terms of the later book are 
to be found in the earlier. For instance (in Reason in Common 
Sense) : ‘‘We attribute independence to things in order to normal- 
ise their recurrence. We attribute essences to them in order to 
normalise their manifestations or constitution.’’ Or: ‘‘The several 
repetitions of one essence given in consciousness will tend at once 
to be neglected, and only the essence itself—the character shared 
by sundry perceptions—will stand and become a term in mental 
discourse.’’ Or: ‘‘A thing . . . is discovered only when the order 
and grouping of... recurring essences can be observed, and 
when various themes and strains of experience are woven together 
into elaborate progressive harmonies.”’ 

When I was a graduate student, much concerned with the in- 
fluences at work among recent thinkers, I inquired of Santayana 
concerning the sources of some of his ideas. A letter of October 
15, 1937 reads in part: 


...I heard one of [Peirce’s] Harvard lectures. He had been dining 
at the James’s and his evening shirt kept coming out of his evening waistcoat. 
He looked red-nosed and dishevelled, and a part of his lecture seemed to be 
ez-tempore and whimsical. But I remember and have often used in my own 
thought, if not in actual writing, a classification he made that evening of 
signs into indexes and symbols and images: possibly there was still another 
distinct category which I don’t remember. The index changes with its object 
but does not resemble it; the symbol resembles the object loosely and by 
analogy. ... 

Whether ‘firstness’ has any relation to my idea of essence, you can judge 
better than I, as I have not read Pierce [sic] on that subject, or know what 
he said. My idea came, apart from Plato, from Russell and Moore in their 
early phase, when they were writing their [sic] Principia Ethica [sic]; and 
perhaps they got it from Brentano, whom I have never read. I also got a vivid 
glimpse of the realm of essence as a whole, and as the inevitable background 
of all reality, out of a Persian or Arabian philosopher—I forget his name— 
mentioned in a French Life of Avicenna by Baron Cara de Veaux (or Vaux) 
—an old book that I have never been able to lay my hands on again. 


One could never tell whether Santayana’s innocent factual lapses 
contained seeds of irony. His sharp observations, on Peirce for 
example, reveal how much went on in his reflection that failed to 
appear either in his theoretical work or his autobiography. 
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The notion of essence, as the foregoing remarks indicate, brewed 


early in Santayana, though only at a relatively late date did it — 


begin to assume a position of centrality in his writing. The 
profound similarities between Reason im Common Sense and Scepitt- 
cism and Animal Faith escape attention only because in the former 
the metaphysical allegiance is announced beforehand and colors the 
procedure, whereas in the latter it is deferred with the expectation 
that it will be warranted as a conclusion. Recall that in the earlier 
book it was ‘‘the English psychologists . . . whose traces we have 
in general followed in the above account.’’ The very same state- 
ment, of course, could have been made in the later book. In both 
books, and in almost all of his books, Santayana declared the pur- 
poses of the English psychologists to be ‘‘malicious.’’ But their 
method he was powerless to evade; and when it was not the older 
empiricists. who tyrannized over him, it was ‘‘Russell and Moore,’’ 
in one form or another, and more covertly than he suspected. 

Anyone who thinks that Santayana’s sense of eternality and 
spirit of detachment is characteristic only of his later ethical writ- 
ing must not have read the chapter on ‘‘Charity’’ in Reason in 
Religion, nor indeed the whole book, which stands to The Realm of 
Spirit as Reason in Common Sense does to Scepticism and Animal 
Faith. In this case the parallelism is even more evident. Suffice 
it here to say that from first to last Santayana affirmed the natural 
basis of value, appropriated Christian symbols to dramatize ideals, 
damned the literalists and fundamentalists as worse than the 
nihilists, and articulated the sense of tragedy. A letter of July 
1, 1936, complied with a request I had made of him to comment on 
the ‘‘earlier-later’’ issue in his ethics. It happens to be an im- 
portant statement. 

.. . What people . . . dislike is not so much the materialism or ontology 
slipped under the life of reason, as the ‘‘spiritual life’’ supposed to be substi- 
tuted for it in my estimation. 

That is a complete misconception. No doubt when I wrote The Life of 
Reason I was taken up with rational ethics and interested (as I still am) in 
the theory of government and the pro’s and con’s of religious institutions. 
But I never thought of life in society, or of moral economy, as the obligatory 
or only worthy life. I am not a dogmatist in ethics. In so far as we legis- 
late, and arrange things for mankind at large, of course we must do so 
rationally, with as fair a regard as possible for all the interests concerned. 
But these interests change and fade into infinity, and the art of government 
or education must, in practice, be rather empirical and haphazard. The best 
results, like the worst, will be unforeseen. Meantime actual life in each 
creature has its exquisite or terrible immediate reality. It is a spiritual 
life. It is spiritual in children as easily as in anchorites. This is not a 
substitute for the life of reason, but the cream or concomitant ultimate 
actuality of what the organized life of reason produces in consciousness. Of 
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course, in so far as a man’s thoughts are absorbed in instrumentalities, in 
business or politics or war or jollification, we do not call his experiences 
spiritual: but those very actions might be food for a spiritual life if a ro 
collected and mystical man performed them: so that the rationality of his 
life and its spirituality might be called two concomitant dimensions of it, the 
one lateral and the other vertical. The vertical or spiritual dimension jg 
what inward religion has always added to life in the world, or in the cloister, 
which is a part of the world: that element may be more or less emphatic or 
genuine, according to a man’s temperament or experience, but it is always 
an element, optional, private, like the love of music or like love at large, 
The legislator may salute it, he cannot contract to produce it. 


What were the strains that divided Santayana and that made 
each of his major works an adventure in equilibrium? His real 
problem was a methodological one. He oscillated precariously 
all his life between two orientations that have never been harmo. 
nized in the history of philosophy. On the one hand, he had the 
impulse to make ‘‘human orthodoxy”’ or ‘‘common sense’’ the 
basis of speculation, the material that guides the philosopher in 
the discrimination of pervasive traits. But on the other hand, he 
had an equally strong impulse to eschew such a basis, as the 
insidious enemy of philosophy. On the one hand, he wished 
to accept the universe ‘‘as a going concern’’; on the other, he felt 
compelled to construct the universe out of the data of sensuous 
immediacy. On the one hand, his concept of nature prescribed the 
direction of his epistemology; on the other, the impetus of his 
epistemology loosened the moorings of his concept of nature. On 
the one hand, he stressed the inevitability of natural assumptions; 
and on the other, he could not resist the urge to ‘‘start from 
seratch,’’ to wipe the slate clean, as so many philosophers he dis- 
trusted had tried to do. His heart was with the Greeks, his mind 
with the British empiricists. He always fancied that his own 
variety of methodological scepticism was uniquely and safely 
worked out, that it was purgative and normal and desirable. He 
thought of it as an auxiliary device, and remained unaware of the 
fact that it threatened to devour his naturalism. He came fully 
as close to disaster in The Life of Reason as in Realms of Being. 
During his brief controversy with Dewey in the ’20s, when each 
sought to disparage the other’s version of naturalism, he accused 
Dewey of being dominated by ‘‘the foreground,’’ oblivious of his 
own perennial entanglement in the foreground. 

Santayana’s limitations were as great as those of every other 
great philosopher. His contribution to the philosophic heritage 
and to the idiom of the human imagination is enormous. He 
revolutionized naturalism by giving it a new freedom of expression 
and a new vocabulary, by widening the scope of its inventiveness. 
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Sometimes when he fatted it he poisoned it; but since it was older 
than he was, it could only profit ultimately from the plenitude of 
his inquiries. He was a true systematizer, yet he avoided ex- 
travagance. Perhaps no other modern has so successfully blended 
sobriety and poetry. He was a powerful analyst—and not merely 
because he could make other philosophers change their minds, or 
because he could show how many senses one term had. All of 
that he could do, eminently. He was primarily an analyst of 
structures, as philosophers perforce are; and of grand and intri- 
eate structures, as Hegel was. And in helping naturalism out of 
its starkness and rigidity he showed what it was in other traditions 
that was available to liberal understanding. If, then, when all 
is said and done, there are two Santayanas, if with the one sub- 
stance we must associate two essences, so much the better. 


JUSTUS BUCHLER 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





GOD OR THE EXTERNAL WORLD? 


URING the last few years of his life, it became increasingly 
evident to Santayana that the ideas of God and an external 
world were interchangeable, in so far as they both ultimately 
referred to the same ‘‘efficacious reality.’’ When these two ideas 
are stripped of their pictorial and emotional associations in human 
experience, our use of the word ‘‘God,’’ or the phrase ‘‘the external 
world,’’ becomes a question of what mood we are in or in what 
context we are speaking. The point at issue is that when these 
full-blown ideas are so denuded by reflection, what we are left with 
is the defiant core of both ideas; namely, the irreducible conviction 
of a primordial power or ‘‘efficacious reality’’ that impinges upon 
and controls the field of experience. But here again, this notion 
(or conviction) of power may be styled either the ‘‘ Will of God,”’ 
or the causal operation of the external world upon our senses, 
according to the mood or context in which a philosopher is speaking 
at the moment. Seen in the light of such a radical reduction, one is 
inclined to agree with Nicolas Berdyaev when he says that it is as 
easy to believe in God as an external world. 


I 


Let us consider first the defiant core of the complex idea of an 
external world. Even the fashionable school that is disposed to 
1The substance of this paper was delivered at a Memorial Meeting in 


tribute to George Santayana, given by the Department of Philosophy of 
Columbia University at the Harkness Academic Theater in May, 1953. 
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define a material thing as a logical construction of sense-data, and 
the ‘‘causal theory of perception’’ as a convenient device to facil- 
itate the explanation of the stubborn order of our observations, 
can hardly overlook the hard fact of interruption of experience by 


an irrational ‘‘intrusion.’’ As Santayana has written in an 
unpublished note: 


The category of power or cause belongs to the primary utterance of life, 
. .. The physical validity of this category may be disallowed by the sceptic, 
at the price of abandoning all animal faith, all expectation, and all claims 
to transitive knowledge. Such an abandonment, though impossible in practice, 
is easy in theory, since the assumption of transitive knowledge is not im. 
posed on us by logic, reviewing static ideas, but is an act of faith resting on 
the biological fact of reaction. When the body responds to a stimulus, the 
mind becomes aware, not only of this reflex, but also of the intrusion from 
without which provoked it: indeed it is the intrusion rather than the reaction 
itself, that is felt in the form of irritation, pain, and impatience. . . . Power, 


especially hostile power, therefore looms before the spirit from the very dawn 
of consciousness. 


For the sake of argument, I will concede here that our notion 
of a material thing is a logical construction, and that this con- 
struction is in no sense a ‘‘duplicate’’ of a ‘‘thing’’ in the external 
world. Furthermore, I will grant that we have no insight into the 
nature of causal operations beyond the scope of our senses. In 
other words, I am prepared to give a philosopher like Mr. Ayer a 
good run for his money when he writes somewhere that ‘‘the world 
of science is a rational construction which furnishes a means of 
correlating sense-data; the causal theory of perception is itself 
an instance of such a correlation.’’ But the defiant core of the 
stripped idea of an external world still remains. We cannot eradi- 
eate the living conviction that there is an ‘‘efficacious reality” 
intruding upon our experience, even if we officially ignore it in 
theory. And I suggest that it is this primordial power that we are 
all endeavouring to understand and control if possible to our 
advantage. 

The core of the idea of an external world is best defined by 
Mr. I. A. Richards as:'‘‘the influences, of whatever nature, to 
which the mind is subject from whatever is without and independ- 
ent of itself.’’? ‘‘Infiuences’’ is an admirable word. It emphasises 
the causal compulsion of the ‘‘background’’ of experience, without 
saying anything about its nature—be it material or mental or 
‘‘neutral.’’ If it is more convenient for the physicist, in certain 
experimental contexts, to construe these influences as undulatory, 
and in others as corpuscular, there is no objection to such a 
procedure. For all I know, the ‘‘efficacious reality’’ that sur- 


2 Coleridge on Imagination, p. 157. 
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rounds the ‘‘foreground’’ of human experience may be both 
undulatory and corpuscular, continuous and discontinuous. Sci- 
entific models are incorrigibly pictorial and always going out of 
fashion. As an eminent French physicist has said: 

May it not be universally true that the concepts produced by the human 
mind, when formulated in a slightly vague form, are roughly valid for reality, 
put that, when extreme precision is aimed at, they become ideal forms whose 
real content tends to vanish away? 3 

It is only when a philosopher of science implies that some ‘‘ra- 
tional construction’’ (manufactured in his study) can intrude upon 
or influence the order of experience, that our suspicions are aroused. 
Our idea, or rational construction, of an external world is one 
thing; it is a symptom of cosmic impiety and egotism to mistake 
it for the primordial power that sustains our lives, and even 
permits us to play our professional games for a season. 


II 


Once we have acknowledged the efficacious background in which 
our little islands of experience are embedded, the logical stage 
is set for deflating the full-blown conventional idea of God. As we 
stripped the complex idea of an external world to its hard core, 
so we must now denude the idea of God of all the anthropomorphic 
drapery in which the imagination of man has fashioned it. First 
of all, let us expose an extension of what I venture to call (perhaps 
disrespectfully) the ‘‘Father Christmas’’ notion of deity. When 
I was a child I was informed that if I behaved myself for a decent 
interval before Christmas, then, and only then, Santa Claus would 
reward me with the toys I so ardently desired. Somewhat later 
on in life, I was instructed that if I obeyed the prevailing conven- 
tions of my community, then in an after-life I would again be 
rewarded with all sorts of unimaginable blessings. And just as 
Santa Claus would have punished me, if I had been a naughty 
boy, by overlooking me on Christmas day, so this home-spun ‘‘God’’ 
would have ignored me (not to mention anything worse) after I 
died, if I had not lived up to the standards of prescribed conduct. 
In other words, in both cases one was being bribed to behave 
oneself. And it did not take me long to decide that I wanted 
nothing to do with such a ‘‘God.”’ 

It may be thought that this extension of the Father Christmas 
complex is a travesty of our Western conception of God. But I am 
convinced that the latter is simply a refinement and elaboration 
of the same idea of rewards and punishments, and is open to the 
same charge of bribery. Consider the fantastic supernatural 


3 Louis de Broglie. 
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machinery of heaven and hell in Christian theology! I prefer the 
innocent bluntness of Jacob who offered his God ten per cent in 
exchange for divine protection. This is not the occasion, however, 
to go into all the endless controversies turning on the idea of 
merits and demerits. Let me say simply that I hope the psychology 
of baits and threats will some day be dropped from religious jn. 
struction, and that Man will be allowed to stand intellectually 
on his own feet as well as physically. It is high time we agreed 
on a more mature and universal idea of deity. 

The task is to find and clarify the least common denominator in 
all religions—what Mr. Aldous Huxley has called ‘‘the Ground.” 
The dominant theme of such an ‘‘ultimate religion’’ has been most 
beautifully expressed by Santayana in another unpublished note 
I found among his papers after his death: 

Under the name of omnificent power we may bring together all the gods 
invoked by religious fear or religious hope and reduce them to their efficacious 
reality. We thereby break with selfish superstition. The influences of place 
and the claims of religious tradition are all equalized: nothing is denied in 
them except the assumption of exclusiveness or pre-eminence. At the same 
time, by a fitting compensation, religion is turned in the spiritual direction. 
Universal power, even while sometimes fulfilling our desires, sooner or later 
betrays them, and passes on to some alien enterprise. Knowledge of this 
divine inhumanity in things, in disenchanting liberates: it detaches the spirit 
from its home world, not angrily or morosely, as if that world had been 
intrinsically evil or inferior, nor yet ambitiously, as if another better world 
were to be substituted for it, but patiently and philosophically, because it must 
needs be that such things come, and also that they disappear. Spirit does not 
detach us from the world as one part of the world, or one age or one nation, 
often cuts itself off from another, with an ignorance which permits hatred 
and a hatred which petrifies ignorance. That which detaches spirit from the 
world is precisely knowledge of the world. You acquiesce because you under- 
stand; yet just because you understand you exchange the ignominious alle- 
giance which you owed to your prejudices and to your earthly fortunes for 
an intelligent allegiance to the nature of things. 


There is nothing for me to add to such a confirmation of the 
core of the notion of God. 


III 


To sum up: In clarifying the idea of an external world, we 
found it was ‘‘impossible in practice’’ to ignore the ‘‘intrusion”’ 
and control of a primordial power that both interrupts and sus- 
tains the order of experience. Furthermore, the actual order that 
we do rely on in our perceptual lives is a brute contingent fact, 
when viewed from the standpoint of what Santayana has called the 
‘‘realm of essence.’’ Our ‘‘animal faith’’ in the obstinate habits 
of expectation, or customary regularities of nature, is prior to and 
presupposed by any conceptual device—any expedient hypothesis 
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to explain the causal orders of the world. The latest policies of 
scientific investigation are only successful in so far as they are 
grounded on and utilise the abundant power at our disposal. 

If we are sincere in our philosophy, and not merely playing a 
professional game, all this points to the primordial operation of 
an ‘‘efficacious reality’’ surrounding the little ‘‘foreground’’ of 
perception. Is not a vast ‘‘background’’ of experience what we 
all really mean by an external world, or God, according to the mood 
we are in? One of the last things Santayana said to me is well 
worth repeating here: 

‘“*T do not presume to describe the nature of the Naked Divine: 
my categories are only categories of the Image. But if what 
science says 1s true, then it seems obvious to me that the world 
must have certain inevitable properties.’’ * 

The reader will notice in this quotation that the ideas of 
“the Naked Divine’’ and ‘‘the world’’ have become interchange- 
able in Santayana’s mind: he sometimes used the term ‘efficacious 
reality’’ to embrace the controlling object of both our religious 
and more secular attitudes. For the religious attitude of respect 
for God is at bottom the same thing as our sense of dependence on 
an all-embosoming world that occasionally awakens to conscious- 
ness in our individual minds. It is a mistake, both morally and 
epistemologically, to be exclusively preoccupied with the little 
‘“‘foreground’’ of experience; if we are, we go the way of John 
Dewey, and become too involved with the Image of the world, 
suffering a loss of that ‘‘cosmic piety’’ that Russell has emphasised. 
The task of science would assume a new significance if it were 
suspected that in deciphering the structure of the world, and 
endeavouring to harness its primordial power, we were really 
tampering with the body of God. Is it impious to suggest such 
a possibility to the administrators of the precarious products of 
scientific genius? 

In Santayana’s last hours, a calm acceptance of the ‘‘ Will of 
God,’’ or the primordial ‘‘authority of things,’’ was conspicuous 
in the face of considerable suffering. He died in conformity with 
the great religious insights of the ages, such as ‘‘in Thy Will is 
our peace.’? But by temperament and a certain inherited tone 
of pessimism he was most akin to Spinoza, who reminds us ‘‘that he 
who truly loves God, cannot seek that God should love him in 
return.’’ 

Danie Cory 

«The properties that Santayana had in mind are somewhat akin to those 


essential postulates of structure that Russell has formulated at the end of his 
book on Human Knowledge. 
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PHILOSOPHER AS POET? 


[’ has become a commonplace to speak of Santayana as primarily 
a poet or to describe him by that term, not an unmixed con. 
pliment among academic philosophers, ‘‘philosopher poet.’’ His 
earliest published work was a volume of poetry and his last writing 
was a poem of nobility and distinction. But when it is said that 
Santayana is first and foremost a poet, it is not generally meant 
simply that he wrote verse. Some of his early sonnets are per. 
manent and beautiful, but he was perhaps correct in feeling that 
the English language became fully poetic only in the minds of 
those who had heard it ‘‘spoken in the nursery.’’ His verse has 
about it even at its best the neo-classic rather than the classic 
touch. But where his prose is eloquent, as it so often is, it has 
the temper of poetry. It is rhythmic and imageful; it is at once 
musical and chiseled; its epithets open vistas and its suggestions 
set the imagination musing. 

But there is something still more important and central meant 
by calling Santayana a poet. It may be argued, I think, and 
documented that his whole view of nature and life, his whole 
theory of essence and intuition, his entire conception or religion 
and society and science were colored and conditioned by his view 
of poetry and his general sense of awareness as a contemplation. 
Santayana regards knowledge as a beholding in which the immedi- 
ate is the ultimate, the ultimate the immediate. The spectator 
beholds objects and events, persons and places, forms of govern- 
ment, ways of thought and of worship, myths and histories, as 
scenes, eternally and incorrigibly, indubitably what they are. 
Even in moral philosophy (which, he tells us in an autobiographical 
essay, is his chosen subject), his approach to human issues is that 
of a brooding imagination looking back upon history, and making 
judgments, in the last analysis aesthetic, on failures and successes 
in the life of reason. Even his general criterion is that of har- 
mony; what matters about a civilization is the music it makes or 
fails to make to the attentive retrospective spirit. 

The whole of Santayana’s approach to philosophy is that of a 
musing, contemplative mind, for whom ideas are themes, events, 
occasions, even palpable things, essences, all images to be enter- 
tained, all forms to be looked upon. 

‘‘In philosophy itself,’’ Santayana wrote in his introduction 
to Three Philosophical Poets, “investigation and reasoning are 


1 Spoken at a Santayana memorial meeting at Columbia University, May 
12, 1953. Printed with revisions. 
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only preparatory and servile parts, means to an end. They 
terminate in insight, or what in the noblest sense of the word may 
be called theory, Sewpia,— a steady contemplation of all things in 
their order and worth. Such contemplation is imaginative... . 
A philosopher who attains it is, for the moment, a poet; and a poet 
who turns his practised and passionate imagination on the order 
of all things, or on anything in the light of the whole, is for the 
moment a philosopher.’’ 

Santayana, for all that his language intimates rather than 
defines, did not by any means neglect that reasoning which is for 
him the servile and preparatory part of philosophy. He is a 
shrewd critic of historical ideas and an apt dialectician in the un- 
ravelment of their intention. He took very seriously what he re- 
garded as his orthodoxy of common sense. But it is as an imagina- 
tive poet of thought that he will live, one who had, who created, 
and who communicated persuasive vistas of nature and man and 
the vistas which man in his history developed. Knowledge itself 
is for him a perspective and religion is a story, full of moral sugges- 
tion and cosmic piety. Spirit is the flame generated by animal life, 
a flame that burns brightly in moments of ardor or insight, but that 
waxes and fades with the fortunes of the animal psyche which is 
its condition. The spiritual life, as described in The Life of 
Reason, is a life lived in the light of an envisaged ideal. In The 
Realm of Spirit it becomes something else, a clear and intense 
beholding of an essence raptly beheld. Such beholding is transi- 
ent and precarious; essences are eternal but the psyche in which 
the spirit comes to focus, in which spirit briefly lodges, is mortal 
and vanishing, and even while the animal psyche lives, spirit does 
not always see clearly or burn brightly. Science itself is for 
Santayana an ‘‘intellectual landscape,’’ and true immortality is 
not endless time, but an instant vision of timeless things. 

What, perhaps, is most certain to live in Santayana is not his 
analysis, whose sharpness is often overlooked by those bemused by 
the melody and imagery he was too much of a poet ever quite to 
exile even from his most sober considerations. I suspect he will 
endure because his own philosophical writings so well exemplify 
his notion of what philosophy ultimately adds up to, contemplation 
by a spirit, liberated through intellectual discipline, looking out 
from the conditioned vantage ground of a mortal psyche at a given 
moment of time. Spirit is detached from prejudices and preoc- 


‘ eupations and addressed with quiet ardor to whatever aspects the 


realm of the possible discloses to awareness, a beholding as direct 
as poetry, and as comprehensive and comprehending as wisdom. 
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Santayana’s last writing shortly before his death was called ‘The fe 
Poet’s Testament.’’ It is the testament of a philosopher, too. r 
J 
THE POET’S TESTAMENT Vv 
I give back to the earth what the earth gave, ; st 
All to the furrow, nothing to the grave. . 
The candle’s out, the spirit’s vigil spent; ‘ 
Sight may not follow where the vision went. ‘ 
g 
I leave you but the sound of many a word D 
In mocking echoes haply overheard. 1 
I sang to heaven. My exile made me free— b 


From world to world, from all worlds carried me. 


Spared by the Furies, for the Fates were kind, I 
I paced the pillared cloisters of the mind; 

All times my present, everywhere my place, 
Nor fear, nor hope, nor envy saw my face. 


Blow what winds would, the ancient truth was mine, 
And friendship mellowed in the flush of wine, 

And heavenly laughter, shaking from its wings 
Atoms of light and tears for mortal things. 


To trembling harmonies of field and cloud, 
Of flesh and spirit, was my worship vowed. 
Let form, let music, let the all-quickening air 
Fulfill in beauty my imperfect prayer.’ 


IRWIN ERDMAN 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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The Dialogues of Plato. Translated into English with Analyses 
and Introductions by B. Jowett, M. A. In Four Volumes. 
Fourth Edition, revised by order of the Jowett Copyright 
Trustees, by D. J. Allan, of Balliol College and Edinburgh 
University, and H. E. Dale, of Balliol and of New College. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford University Press, 
1953. 4 vols. $26.00. 





Jowett’s last revision of his Plato appeared in the third edition 
in 1892, a year before his death. Sixty-one years later the present 


2From The Poet’s Testament; Poems and Two Plays (New York, Scrib- 
ner, 1953), p. 14; used by permission of the publishers. 
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fourth edition has been issued. What will most interest English 
readers of Plato, brought up since the first edition of 1871 on 
Jowett’s now classic version, is the thorough and painstaking re- 
yision of the text of the translation itself. Hardly a sentence now 
stands as Jowett left it in 1892; there is scarcely a paragraph but 
has been significantly altered. Many of the most familiar phrases 
are gone; thus ‘‘absolute beauty’’ and ‘‘absolute good’’ have dis- 
appeared, and in their place we find ‘‘true beauty’’ and ‘‘true 
good.”” On the other hand, great pains have been taken not to 
mutilate or impair the uniformity of Jowett’s style. Jowett’s 
Victorian prose is hardly as untouchable as the King James Bible, 
put for better or worse it is still with us here. 

The editors, D. J. Allan and H. E. Dale, have added a nine- 
page Preface recounting the history of Jowett’s relations with 
Plato, and explaining what they have done with his third edition. 
His version, they say, 


was not primarily addressed to classical scholars, or to professional philosophers 
(most of whom, in his day, could probably read Plato in the original), but 
to the intelligent public, whether in or outside the universities, to whom Greek 
was an unknown language... . 

But it is now eighty years since the first edition appeared, and sixty 
since the third; for several reasons some alterations in Jowett’s work seem 
desirable. In the first place, neither Greek scholarship in general, nor the 
study of Plato in particular, has stood still during that long period. Secondly, 
the character of the public whom Jowett thought to address has suffered 
some change; there remain those to whom Plato is primarily a great name 
in literature, but there are also the students of philosophy, far more numerous 
today than sixty years ago, who, not knowing Greek, desire a translation 
to present accurately the sequence and wording of the argument. 


Thirdly, the third edition contained far too much of Jowett him- 
self for present tastes or costs. While Jowett’s ‘‘analyses’’ and 
notes are retained without revision (unfortunately though prob- 
ably inevitably)—though his marginal analyses are gone—some 
twenty-one general philosophical essays included in them have been 
omitted. Knight’s versions of the Eryzias and the Second Alct- 
biades have been excluded. The editors have added their own 
translation of the Greater Hippias, but have not added a transla- 
tion of the Epinomis or the Epistles, which Jowett rejected as 
spurious. The dialogues have been rearranged in the presently ac- 
cepted chronological order. Where Jowett used Stallbaum’s text, 
the present version follows Burnet’s. The Stephanus page sub- 
divisions have been added. 

In the preface to his version of the Republic, F. M. Cornford 
recounts : 
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Henry Jackson told me that once, when a passage from the Republic was 
set in the Fellowship Examinations at Trinity College, Cambridge, he hag 
marked the versions of Jowett and of Davies and Vaughan by the same stang. 
ard as those of the candidates. The two former Fellows of Trinity came 
out at the top, the late Master of Balliol at the bottom. It must be x. 
membered, however, that Jackson himself was a Fellow of Trinity. 


The answer of Oxford to this base slander, in the words of Meggrs, 
Allan and Dale, runs: 


Jowett himself was perpetually seeking to improve the style; Evelyn Abbott 
tells us that ‘‘the vagueness of the translation was due in part to his habit of 
polishing the English when he had laid the Greek aside.’’ (Life, II, p. 1, 
note.). . . . Another sentence of his goes to the root of the whole matter: 
‘‘in a translation of Plato what may be termed the interests of the Greek 
and the English are often at war with one another.’’ In that war his opinions 
and sympathies were on the side of the English, and when it was necessary 
to sacrifice either the precise meaning and emphasis of Plato’s Greek or the 
style of the translation, precision did not usually survive. His choice may 
well have been right for passages of raillery, eloquence, or imagination; and 
for readers who were interested in Plato less as a philosopher than as a 
great writer. ...In their revision, therefore, the editors have aimed at 
bringing Jowett’s version closer to the Greek text, where there was a real 
divergence of the two: and to do it without changing the whole character of 
his work or impairing its great and peculiar charm... . 

(a) They have removed an occasional ambiguity or awkwardness, pre- 
sumably due to inadvertence; but they have made no changes purely for reasons 
of style in the higher sense of the word. 

(b) They have of course corrected obvious misunderstandings of the 
Greek text. These are few. 

(c) There is, however, a far larger class of sentences, phrases, and words 
of which the undoubted meaning is rendered by Jowett not quite erroneously, 
but loosely—with a lack of precision which (so far as the editors can judge) 
can often be remedied by relatively slight changes, without any detriment to 
style or rhythm. In such cases the editors have felt entitled to amend Jowett’s 
version. 

(d) Where he has adopted an interpretation of the Greek which is pos 
sible though disputed, they have left his version unchanged unless the balance 
of later opinion is clearly against his view. 

(e) Most of the changes indicated above extend only to a single word, 
phrase, or sentence. But there are some passages which Jowett simplified by 
compressing clauses or altering their order; his version consequently fails to 
reproduce the steps of the argument, and becomes a paraphrase rather than 
a translation. In such cases the editors have brought the English order and 
construction into closer correspondence with the Greek, while retaining % 
much as possible of his language and rhythm. 


What this program has resulted in can best be seen by examin- 
ing specific passages. I select some from the close of the sixth book 
of the Republic, in which Jowett was notoriously: at his fuzziest 
and muffed things most beautifully: 
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507b—Third Edition: The old story, that there is a many beautiful and a 
many good, and so of other things which we describe and define; to all of them 
‘many’ is applied. 

True, he said. 

And there is an absolute beauty and an absolute good, and of other things 
to which the term ‘many’ is applied there is an absolute; for they may be 
prought under a single idea, which is called the essence of each. 

Very true. 


Fourth Edition: The old story, that there are many beautiful things and 
many good. And again there is a true beauty, a true good; and all other 
things to which the term many has been applied, are now brought under a 
single idea, and, assuming this unity, we speak of it in every case as that 
which really ts. 

Very true. 


508de—Third Edition: Now that which imparts truth to the known and the 
power of knowing to the knower is what I would have you term the idea of 
good, and this you will deem to be the cause of science, and of truth in so far 
as the latter becomes the subject of knowledge; beautiful too, as are both 
truth and knowledge, you will be right in esteeming this other nature as more 
beautiful than either; and, as in the previous instance, light and sight may be 
truly said to be like the sun, and yet not to be the sun, so in this other sphere, 
science and truth may be deemed to be like the good, but not the good; the 
good has a place of honour yet higher. 


Fourth Edition: Now, that which imparts truth to the known and the 
power of knowing to the knower is, as I would have you say, the Idea of good, 
and this Idea, which is the cause of science and of truth, you are to conceive 
as being apprehended by knowledge, and yet, fair as both truth and knowledge 
are, you will be right to esteem it as different from these and even fairer; and 
as in the previous instance light and sight may be truly said to be like the 
sun and yet not to be the sun, so in this other sphere science and truth may 
be deemed to be like the good, but it is wrong to think that they are the 
good; the good has a place of honour yet higher. 


509b—Third Edition: In like manner the good may be said to be not only 
the author of knowledge to all things known, but of their being and essence, 
and yet the good is not essence, but far exceeds essence in dignity and power. 

Glaucon said, with a ludicrous earnestness: By the light of heaven, how 
amazing ! 


Fourth Edition: In like manner you must say that the good not only 
infuses the power of being known into all things known, but also bestows 
upon them their being and existence [[ré efyal re xal rv obalay], and yet the good 
is not existence, but lies far beyond it in dignity and power. 

Glaucon said, with a ludicrous earnestness: By the light of heaven, that 
is far beyond indeed! 


510b—Third Edition: Next proceed to consider the manner in wtih the sphere 
of the intellectual is to be divided. 

In what manner? 

Thus:—There are two subdivisions, in the lower of which the soul uses the 
figures given by the former division as images; the enquiry can only be 
hypothetical, and instead of going upwards to a principle descends to the 
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other end; in the higher of the two, the soul passes out of hypotheses, and 008 
up to a principle which is above hypotheses, making no use of images ag in 
the former case, but proceeding only in and through the ideas themselves, 


Fourth Edition: . . . In what manner? 

Thus: There are two subdivisions, in the lower of which the soul, using ag 
images those things which themselves were reflected in the former division, 
is forced to base its enquiry upon hypotheses, proceeding not towards g 
principle but towards a conclusion; in the higher of the two, the soul pro- 
ceeds from hypotheses, and goes up to a principle which is above hypotheses, 
making no use of images as in the former case, but proceeding only in and 
through the ideas themselves. 


510d—Third Edition: And do you not know also that although [geometers] 
make use of the visible forms and reason about them, they are thinking not 
of these, but of the ideals which they resemble; not of the figures which they 
draw, but of the absolute square and the absolute diameter, and so on—the 
forms which they draw or make, and which have shadows and reflections in 
water of their own, are converted by them into images, but they are really 


seeking to behold the things themselves, which can only be seen with the eye 
of the mind? 


Fourth Edition: ... the forms which they draw or make, and which 
themselves have shadows and reflections in water, are in turn converted by 
them into images; for they are really seeking to behold the things themselves, 
which can only be seen with the eye of the mind. 





























5lla—Third Edition: And of this kind I spoke as the intelligible, although 
in the search after it the’soul is compelled to use hypotheses; not ascending 
to a first principle, because she is unable to rise above the region of 
hypothesis, but employing the objects of which the shadows below are re- 
semblances in their turn as images, they having in relation to the shadows 
and reflections of them a greater distinctness, and therefore a higher value. 


Fourth Edition: And this was what I meant by a subdivision of the 
intelligible, in the search after which the soul is compelled to use hypotheses; 
not ascending to a first principle, because she is unable to rise above the 
region of hypothesis, but employing now as images those objects from which 
the shadows below were derived, even these being deemed clear and distinct 
by comparison with the shadows. 


511b—Third Edition: And when I speak of the other division of the in- 
telligible, you will understand me to speak of that other sort of knowledge 
which reason herself attains by the power of dialectic, using the hypotheses 
not as first principles, but only as hypotheses—that is to say, as steps and 
points of departure into a world which is above hypotheses. .. . 


Fourth Edition: ... using the hypotheses not as first principles but 
literally as hypotheses. .. . 


51le—Third Edition: I understand you to say that knowledge and being, 
which the science of dialectic contemplates, are clearer than the notions of the 
arts, as they are termed, which proceed from hypotheses only; these are also 
contemplated by the understanding, and not by the senses: yet, because they 
start from hypotheses and do not ascend to a principle, those who contem- 
plate them appear to you not to exercise the higher reason upon them, al- 
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though when a first principle is added to them they are cognizable by the 
higher reason. 


Fourth Edition: I understand you to say that that part of intelligible 
Being, which the science of dialectic contemplates, is clearer than that which 
falls under the arts, as they are termed, which take hypotheses as their prin- 
ciples; and though the objects are of such a kind that they must be viewed by 
the understanding, and not by the senses, yet, because they start... . 


This passage about the divided line, as all Platonic scholars 
know, is difficult enough to interpret if we stick as closely as 
possible to what Plato himself is saying. It is clear that if Jowett, 
after two major efforts at revision, had any idea of what it was 
all about, he managed to keep that idea to himself. It is good to 
be able to report, however, that Balliol has at last risen to the 
challenge of Trinity—although on this particular passage the two 
older Fellows of Trinity still hold the edge over the combined 
efforts of three Balliol men. Probably Allan and Dale deserve a 
respectable handicap: they were saddled with Jowett. But Davies 
and Vaughan were certainly inspired, in 1852! 

Fortunately for three generations of readers, Jowett is not 
always as confused and as confusing. as in this locus classicus; 
and the new editors have not always had to make as extensive 
changes as those here indicated. But the revisions in the interest 
of clarity, accuracy, and precision are indeed innumerable, oc- 
curring certainly on every page. On the basis of this and various 
other samplings made, it is indeed heartening to be able to report 
that we now have a version of Plato in English which is quite as 
accurate and scholarly as Paul Shorey’s, and at the same time as 
readable as Jowett, and that we can at last read Jowett—as we 
always have and always will—with the assurance that at the 
crucial points we will no longer be let down, but can continue in 
the approximate direction of Plato himself. 

Is it out of order to suggest that it is now up to Random House 
to get in touch with the Oxford University Press? Page Bennett 
Cerf ! 

J. H. R., Jr. 


Stoic Logic. Benson Mates. (University of California Publica- 
tions in Philosophy, Vol. 26.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1953. 148 pp. Paper, $2.25. 


The author of this excellent dissertation modestly describes it 
as a confirmation and elaboration of the investigation of Stoic logic 
published by Jan Lukasiewicz in 1935. This indeed it is, but be- 
yond this it contains a wealth of material not dealt with by Luka- 
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siewicz, and some important new interpretations of Stoic- logical 
doctrine. Of these, Dr. Mates’ interpretation of the conception 
of implication upheld by Diodorus Kronos is a completely original 
contribution, first made public in 1949 in an article published in 
The Philosophical Review. A more elaborate treatment of this 
subject is contained in the present volume, along with an analysis 
of the Stoic theory of signs, a discussion of the Stoic use of the 
principles of conditionalization as a test of the validity of argu. 
ments, and the determination that at least some Stoic logicians 
maintained that their logic of propositions was complete. The 
entire treatment reflects competence in the field of modern logic 
and semantics, as well as excellent scholarship in the critical use’ 
of the source materials. Taken as a whole, this is the most accurate 
analytical study of Stoic logic so far published, and it should 
serve to correct the widespread misconceptions of Stoic logic which 
stem from Prantl, Zeller, and other standard historians of ancient 
philosophy and logic. 

In an introductory chapter Dr. Mates lists the authors to be 
considered and gives brief historical information concerning them. 
He then indicates the textual sources on which our knowledge of 
Stoic logic must depend. By far the most important of these are 
the writings of Sextus Empiricus and the description of Stoic 
philosophy given by Diogenes Laertius; many other fragments, in 
Boethius, Cicero, Galen, and the late Greek commentators, supple- 
ment these major sources. The analytic portion of the book 
covers four chapters, on the Stoic theory of signs, on propositions, 
truth, and necessity, on the propositional connectives, and on the 
Stoic theory of arguments or of valid inference. In a final chap- 
ter Dr. Mates criticizes the evaluations of Stoic logic circulated 
by Prantl and Zeller, points out the prevailing confusion over the 
meaning of the term ovvnupévov, and concludes with a statement of 
the author’s conviction that the task of the historian is not to tell 
a good story, but to tell the truth. The book contains a long ap- 
pendix of thirty-seven pages, containing excellent translations of 
all the fragmentary texts which bear on Stoic logic, other than 
those which already exist in satisfactory English versions. A 
second appendix contains a glossary of Greek terms used in 4 
technical manner by the Stoic logicians, and this is followed by 4 
short bibliography of editions and secondary studies, and by in- 
dices of cited passages and of subjects and proper names. The 
printing is excellent, and free from typographical errors. 

In his chapter on the Stoic theory of signs, Dr. Mates takes 
great pains to show that the Stoics distinguished between the 
intensional and extensional references of language signs. They 
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held that words and sentences (spoken or written) directly signify 
herxa, Which are not externally existing things in the sense that 
physical objects are, to which words and sentences refer as taken 
in extension; rather, they are pure meanings, and were said not to 
exist but to subsist. Sextus Empiricus describes a dexréy as ‘‘ what 
the Barbarians do not understand when they hear Greek words 
spoken.’’ Dr. Mates holds that this Stoic theory corresponds very 
closely to the Zeichen-Sinn-Bedeutung distinction made by Frege, 
and to the designator-intension-extension distinction made by Car- 
nap. Thus sentences signify propositions, and it is propositions 
rather than sentences which are true or false. While Dr. Mates 
does not undertake to settle the difficult problem of the ontological 
status of the lekta, he appears to be convinced that they are in 
some sense objective and are not to be reduced to psychological 
correlates of the written and spoken words and sentences. The 
contention of Prantl, that the Stoics were all nominalists, would 
thus appear to be rejected. 

The Stoic doctrine of propositions, truth, and necessity, is 
treated in Chapter Three. Propositions are divided into atomic 
and molecular, and atomic propositions are distinguished accord- 
ing to quantification and according to affirmative or negative qual- 
ity. A proposition is defined as a ‘‘complete lekton,’’ and as such 
it is the significate of a sentence. The adjective ‘true’ is applicable 
to propositions, which are lekta, but the word ‘truth’ is said to 
denote a corporeal entity—namely a person who has knowledge of 
a true proposition. In an interesting discussion of necessity and 
possibility, the view of Diodorus is expounded in detail and con- 
trasted with the position of Philo and Chrysippus. Diodorus con- 
strued possibility, necessity, and impossibility in a temporal and 
factual sense, so that a proposition (or perhaps more accurately a 
propositional function) is called possible if it is true now or will 
be true at some future time, and it is called necessary if it is true 
now and will never be false. This theory rests on the assumption 
that a proposition .of present time, stated at two different times, 
is the same statement, so that a proposition can be true and later 
become false. Dr. Mates represents the Diodorean modal propo- 
sitions as temporally quantified propositional functions, using the 
time-variable ‘¢t’, and the symbol ‘<’ to represent temporal pri- 
ority. The sentence ‘‘p is possible at t’’’ is then analyzed as equiva- 
lent to ‘‘(p at t’) v (Et)(t’ <t. p at t).’? Whereas Diodorus 
appears to have reduced the modalities to a factual and extensional 
basis, Philo and Chrysippus conceived them in the more usual in- 
tensional manner, so that the possible is that which is ‘‘internally 
fitted to occur,’’ even though it may never occur. 
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The chapter on the propositional connectives is chiefly devoteq 
to the signs of implication and disjunction. As is well known, the 
Stoics normally construed disjunction in the exclusive sense, and 
regarded the inclusive disjunction as an imperfect form. With 
regard to the conditional, Dr. Mates considers that Philonian im. 
plication is equivalent to modern ‘‘material implication,’’ and that 
Chrysippus espoused what is equivalent to the ‘‘strict implication” 
of Lewis and Langford. The theory of the conditional defended 
by Diodorus, which has usually been thought to be equivalent to 
strict implication, is interpreted by Dr. Mates in the same temporal 
sense as was the Diodorean modal proposition of necessity. Dio- 
dorus says that a conditional is true if and only if it neither is 
nor ever was possible for its antecedent to be true and its conse. 
quent false. Dr. Mates interprets this as equivalent to a Philonian 
conditional which is always true; thus, ‘‘If p then q,’’ in the 
Diodorean sense, is equivalent to the expression ‘‘(t)(p(t)> 
q(t)).” 

This interpretation of the Diodorean conditional seems to give 
accurate literal expression to the meaning of the statement of 
Diodorus which Sextus quotes. Furthermore, it enables us to 
account for the fact that the ancient authors did not consider that 
Diodorus and Chrysippus held the same view of the meaning of 
the conditional connective. On the other hand, the entire dispute 
rests on the tacit assumption that a statement of present tense, 
uttered at different times, expresses the same proposition. But if 
we make this assumption, it would seem that a sentence which is 
such that it will be true in any possible time in which it could be 
stated is such that its contradictory would be false at any possible 
time. Thus, if the statement asserts the occurrence of an event, 
such as must occur in time if it occurs at all, it would seem that 
the necessity of a Diodorean conditional is indistinguishable from 
the necessity of a Chrysippean conditional. For example, if we 
substitute ‘‘Some horse is a mammal’’ for ‘p’, and ‘‘Some horse is 
an animal’’ for ‘q’, the Diodorean assertion that there can never 
be a time when ‘p.-q’ is true would seem to be equivalent to 
Chrysippus’ assertion that ‘p.-q’ is impossible, at least on the 
general Stoic assumption that horses and mammals and animals 
are corporeal things which exist only jn the temporal realm. To 
achieve an adequate answer to this problem, we should have to 
take account of philosophical assumptions concerning the necessity 
or contingency of the world order, since on a deterministic theory 
that which can be, will be, and that which will not be cannot be. 

It is in the chapter on Arguments that Dr. Mates’ study shows 
the most dependence on the earlier work of Lukasiewicz. An error 
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which has vitiated most of the older treatments of Stoic logic, and 
which was pointed out by Lukasiewicz, is the confusion between 
an argument and a conditional proposition. While a conditional 
isa single molecular statement, an argument is a sequence of propo- 
sitions ordered as premises and conclusion. Thus, ‘‘If Socrates 
is a man and all men are mortal, then Socrates is mortal’’ is a 
conditional proposition; but the sequence, ‘‘Socrates is a man; 
all men are mortal; therefore Socrates is mortal,’’ is an argument. 
Similarly, a hypothetical syllogism is an argument, not a cuvnppévov 
or conditional proposition, and the word ovynypévov should not be 
translated as ‘‘hypothetical syllogism,’’ as has so often been done. 
The Stoics, who emphasized this distinction, developed a ‘‘prin- 
ciple of conditionalization’’ in this form: ‘‘An argument is valid 
when the conditional proposition having the conjunction of the 
premises as antecedent and the conclusion as consequent is Dio- 
dorean-true’’ (p. 60). An argument may be valid and not true, 
according to the Stoics, as when the conclusion follows from the 
premises but the premises are false. True arguments, in turn, 
are divided into demonstrative and non-demonstrative arguments, 
the former being one whose concluion is made evident by the argu- 
ment and is not evident in itself. A more interesting distinction 
is that between ‘‘demonstrative’’ and ‘‘undemonstrated’’ argu- 
ments. An ‘‘undemonstrated’’ argument is here taken as a valid 
argument which is evident without demonstration; it apparently 
includes the five primitive Stoic ‘‘indemonstrable arguments’’ and 
also all arguments reducible to these through application of cer- 
tain metalogical rules only partly known to us. One might con- 
jecture that a ‘‘demonstrative argument,’’ in the sense involved in 
this distinction, is one which is evidently true because of the evi- 
dent material truth of its premises, whereas an ‘‘undemonstrated 
argument’’ is one which is evidently true by its logical form, such 
that it is either one of the five primitive forms or is reducible to 
them by the metalogical rules. 

The five primitive ‘‘undemonstrated arguments’’ of the Stoics, 
which function as a set of axioms for the logic of propositions, are 
stated and discussed in detail. It was held that all valid ‘‘non- 
simple’? arguments are reducible by means of four metalogical 
rules to the five primitive arguments, so that the logic of propo- 
sitions was held to be complete. Since the sources do not contain 
all of the four rules of reduction, this claim cannot be tested. 
Much interesting material is presented in the course of Dr. Mates’ 
discussion of the theory of undemonstrated arguments, with numer- 
ous examples which are as often puzzling as they are clarifying. 
After a brief enumeration of types of invalid arguments, the 
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chapter ends with a very short mention of the Stoic treatments of 
the logical paradoxes. 

The accuracy and fine scholarship of Dr. Mates’ book are be. 
yond question. He consistently refrains from supplementing his 
materials by conjectural means, and where the texts present un. 
solved problems he is content to leave them unsolved. Such cap. 
tion has its disadvantages, however, since it leads to omission of 
consideration of some questions which have important bearing on 
the logical issues discussed. It is doubtful, for example, that we 
ean achieve adequate understanding of the Stoic doctrine of sig. 
nification without taking up the question of the ontological status 
of the lekta. Similarly, the Stoic doctrines on netessity and pos. 
sibility, and the Diodorean interpretation of implication, cannot 
be fully understood in complete abstraction from the metaphysical 
questions involved in the reputed Stoic determinism. Possibly Dr. 
Mates would consider these questions unanswerable on the basis 
of the extant texts. Yet one could wish that a scholar as competent 
and conscientious as he might venture to explore these questions 
to the extent possible, even though no definitive answers are to be 
found. The excellence of the present volume gives warrant that 
such an undertaking would be sound in execution, and an enrich- 
ment to our meagre understanding of Stoic logic and philosophy. 


Ernest A. Moopy 
Dititry, TExAs 


Plotint Opera, Tomus I: Porphyrui Vita Plotini, Enneades I-III. 
Ediderunt Paul Henry et Hans-Rudolf Schwyzer. (Museum 
Lessianum, Series Philosophica XXXIII.) Paris: Desclée de 
Brouwer ; Bruxelles: L’Edition Universelle, 1951. viii, 420 pp. 


The monumental critical edition of the works of Plotinus of 
which this is the first volume fully confirms the high expectations 
raised by its fine appearance and by the excellent reputation of its 
editors, who have dedicated themselves to Plotinian studies for 
several decades. Based on a thorough examination of all extant 
manuscripts and a complete collation of the more important ones, 
this edition presents for the first time a really critical and reliable 
text of Plotinus and constitutes a marked advance over all previous 
editions, including that of Bréhier which remains still useful for 
its translation and annotations. The principle of the editors has 
been to follow the consenus of the better manuscripts wherever 
possible, and to disregard the conjectures of modern editors since 
the fifteenth century, some of which had acquired the authority of 
a vulgate. In doing so, very skillful use has been made of punctua- 
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tion which is always the last and subtlest device of an editor who 
wants to interfere as little as possible with a text noted for its 
difficulty. The departures from the previous editions are not 
numerous in the sections which I have been able to compare, but 
some of them are important, and the general gain of having now 
a text firmly based on the better manuscripts is invaluable. The 
tendency to preserve the tradition of the manuscripts has some- 
times been driven too far, in the opinion of this reviewer (though 
the editors do not attempt to eliminate all previous emendations). 
This is especially apparent in Enn. II 3, 12 (p. 174), where the 
editors prefer to consider a passage as apocryphal rather than to 
accept a transposition which satisfies the meaning and which had 
been accepted by all preceding editors. This reveals a complete 
confidence in the archetype of our extant manuscripts that will 
face its major test in Enn. IV 7, where a long passage has been 
omitted by most manuscripts, but preserved in a citation of Euse- 
bius. The critical apparatus, which is fuller than in any previous 
edition, contains the variants of the better manuscripts, the con- 
jectures of previous editors, and references to ancient authors 
cited by Plotinus or citing him in turn. In the text, citations and 
conjectures have been indicated by different print, and the num- 
bering of the lines of each chapter, introduced by Bréhier and 
generally adopted since, has been appropriately retained. 

This edition will from now on be an indispensable tool for any 
scholar interested in Plotinus, and should find a place in every 
university or other research library. It is to be hoped that the 
second volume which will complete the edition may be published 
before long. 


PauLt OskKarR KRISTELLER 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Religion and the Modern Mind. W.T. Stacs. Philadelphia and 
New York: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1952. 285 pp. $3.75. 

Time and Eternity; an Essay in the Philosophy of Religion. 
W. T. Stace. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952. 
vii, 169 pp. $3.00. 

The Gate of Silence. W. T. Stace. Boston: The Beacon Press 
[1952]. 50 pp. $1.75. 


The author of this trilogy is well known as an empiricist and 
naturalist in previous books, where analytical acumen is displayed, 
especially in epistemology. This last set of books shows a very 
different interest and ability, flowing from a mystical conscious- 
ness of reality. The result is a dichotomy, a sharp dualism, both 
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in the position finally reached in these volumes, and in the per. 
sonality of the author. 

His training and experience in the method and logic of gi. 
entific empiricism, or of natural intelligence, save him, fortunately, 
from the common mistake of supposing that these can confirm 
religious experience and its deliverances. This lends a certain 
distinction to his religious philosophy, making it, on this count, the 
sort of view that a Hume or a Kant can consort with. 

Even his mysticism, in so far as it features the notion of the 
‘“‘negative divine’’ in accordance with metaphysical Buddhism, is 
in a way consonant with this intellectual sophistication. But his 
departure from both of these, in espousing the method of intuition 
and the doctrine of the ‘‘ positive divine,’’ exposes him to the whole 
battery of standard objections. Having consciously trespassed be- 
yond Kant’s critical philosophy, he conscientiously attempts his 
self-defense. 

The first book of this set could serve as a text in the philosophy 
of religion. The opening portion deals with the impact of modem 
science on religious world-views, and this account leans on Randall’s 
Making of the Modern Mind. Astute observations are made to the 
effect that it was superstition, mainly in the form of dogmas 
literally interpreted, that suffered; not so much the religious ex- 
perience itself, except for a certain psychological mal-aise on the 
surface. The book really grips with the main problem in the later 
section on the problem of religious truth. Beginning adroitly 
with a quotation from Eliot, whose religious dualism supports our 
author’s, the notion of ‘‘myths and images’’ is introduced, and 
these are eventually described as non-literally confirmed in the 
religious experience itself which, at its height, is an intuitive and 
purely mystical revelation of the Eternal, qualitatively different 
from temporal nature. 

In the second book in the above list, we get the more detailed 
treatment of religious symbolism—the question of the way in 
which the language of religion functions. This is called ‘‘evoca- 
tive,’’ and sharply distinguished from the literal sense of the 
language de rerum natura. Of course, the problem is at once: 
how to determine the adequacy and inadequacy of intuitive re- 
ligious expression, without recourse to the standards of literal and 
abstract conceptualization. Otto’s suggestion of some analogy be- 
tween the meanings of terms in secular use and the sacred is re- 
jected, as entailing at least the possibility of logically conceiving 
ultimate religious reality, which is contrary to the main postulate 
of mysticism. The author’s own view seems to me also to have this 
consequence. As Otto preferred, in the description of God or 
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the numinous, the terms whose referents were most like the Divine 
Nature, so our author chooses the expressions which refer to 
“higher levels’’ of being and of value, as more adequately realizing 
religious Truth (the revelation of the eternal fact of God, despite 
time). So, on the one hand, there seems here also to be an as- 
grtion of continuity, and thus at least the possibility of an ade- 
quate intellectual formulation. Yet, on the other, the author does 
explicitly assert absolute discontinuity between any scheme of levels 
of natural-bemg—matter, life, mind—and a hierarchy of values, 
whose tap-root is in Eternity, and therefore whose foundation is 
experienced (if not known) in the mystical consciousness. Thus, 
though morality has a sphere for the operation of natural intelli- 
gence, under a utilitarian control (happiness, health, etc.), its ulti- 
mate sanction is supernatural. 

The third book is a metaphysical poem, in which the vision 
formulated by Buddhism is preferred to the Christian and the 
Platonic. Here the darker mood, expressive of the Nothingness 
of human life and values as seen by the Cosmic Eye, becomes quite 
articulate. It stirringly presents the experience (vision) which is 
the material of the prose statement in the other two books. It 
also shows that the strength of the latter is more in their negations 
than in their attempts at positive reformulation. What they suc- 
eed in clarifying is not so much a new theory as the need for a 
new understanding of the language of religion. The emphasis on 
nysticism is unfortunate or self-defeating in this relationship, since 
its main tenet is that any articulation of final religious reality is 
inept, if not downright irreverent. This notion tends to vitiate 
the other excellent suggestion in these pages, of a correct analysis 
and understanding of religious expression. 


Virait C. ALDRICH 
KENYON COLLEGE ; 
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Recenti studi danesi su Kierkegaard.—Vol. II, Fasc. I, Gen.- 
Mar. 1953. Lettere di Benedetto Croce. Alberto Pincherle: 
Studi agostiniani. Tullio Gregory: Gli studi italiani sul 
pensiero del Rinascimento. Rosario Assunto: Il paradosso di 
Carabellese—Vol. II, Fasc. II, Apr.-Giugno. 1953. Manlio 
Buccellato: Rassegna di studi sofistici. Michele Biscione: H. 
von Srbik e la storia della storiografia tedesca contemporanea. 
Benito Ratent: La moderna critica francese sul giansenismo.— 
Vol. II, Fasc. III, Luglio-Sett. 1953. Manlio Buccellato: 
Rassegna di studi sofistici, II. Antonio Capizzi: Studi su 
Platone. Cornelio Fabro: Nuove interpretazioni del tomismo. 
Rosario Assunto: L’arte e le opere d’arte. 


R&PERTOIRE BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE DE LA PHILOSOPHIE. Tome IV, n° 3 


(Aofit 1952) ; n° 4 (Nov. 1952) ; Tome V, n° 1 (Fév. 1953) ; n° 2 
(Mai 1953) ; n° 3 (Aoait 1953) ; n° 4 (Nov. 1953). 


La REPuBBLICA UNIVERSALE. Anno IV, n. 2, Marzo 1952. Espe- 


cially: Vincenzo Coresi: Il Dio ignoto di Nietzsche—Anno IV, 
n. 5, Dic. 1952. Especially: Vincenzo Coresi: Il Dio ignoto di 
Nietzsche (cont.). Lwigi Quarto di Palo: Tl pensiero religioso 
di Roberto Pavese—Anno V, n. 2, Luglio 1953. Especially: 
Roberto Pavese: L’unificazione teoretica del campo elettrico con 
quello gravitazionale. 


THe Review or Metapuysics. Vol. VII, No. 2, Dec. 1953. Donald 


C. Williams: On the Elements of Being: II. Susan B. Taubes: 
The Nature of Tragedy. Albert G. A. Balz: Concerning the 
Ontological Argument. Nathaniel Lawrence: Single Location, 
Simple Location and Misplaced Concreteness. C. J. Ducasse: 
Demos on ‘‘Nature, Mind and Death.’’ Paul Weiss: The Past: 
Some Recent Discussions. Richard H. Popkin: The Sceptical 
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Crisis and the Rise of Modern Philosophy, II. - Alfred Duhrssen: 
Some French Hegelians. 


Revista BRASILEIRA DE Finosoria. Vol. II, Fase. 1, Jan.-Mar. 


1952. Especially : Martial Guéroult: Histoire de la Philosophie, 
Métaphysique et Weltanschauungen d’aprés W. Dilthey. 
Euryalo Cannabrava: Introducéo ao objetivismo critico. Ivan 
Iins: Primeiros contactos brasileiros com Augusto Comte. 
Jami Almansur Haddad: Sadismo e masoquismo na psicologia 
coletiva brasileira. Romano Galefi: A propésito de alguns 
juizos sébre a filosofia de Emanuel Kant. Arndbio Graca: 
Fundamentos econémicos e sociais da Filosofia.—Vol. II, Fasc. 
2, Abr.-Jun. 1952. Frite-Joachim v. Rintelen: Romantismo e 
Goethe. Jodo Ameal: Os Valores Histéricos e a Histéria dos 
Portugueses. Miguel Reale: Axiologia e Teleologia. Roland 
Corbister: Situacgéo e Problemas da Pedagogia. Renato Cirell 
Czerna: Temporalidade e Experiéncia Etica. Djacir Menezes: 
Dialética e Metafisica. Zwis Lwisi: Os Anais do Congresso 
Juridico de Porto Alegre e a Filosofia do Direito.—Vol. II, Fase. 
3, Jul.-Set. 1952. Thiire von Uexkill: O problema dos estados 
afetivos e sua significagéo para uma fenomenologia médica. 
Martial Guéroult: Emile Bréhier. Emilio Oggioni: Idealismo 
e Immanentismo. Afonso Botelho: Renunciar. Vicente Fe- 
rreva da Silva: O homem e sua proveniéncia. Margarida 
Corbister: Certeza e Critica. Carlos da Silva Campos: A re- 
lagéo de semelhanca. Luis Washington: Reflexdes sébre Antero 
de Quental e a poesia revolucionaria. Helio Jaguaribe: Origem 
e meta da histéria. Romano Galeffi: Leonardo da Vinci.—Vol. 
II, Fase. 4, Out.-Dez. 1952. Michele Frederico Sciacca: Etica 
e Moral. Julidn Marias: Presenca e auséncia do existencialismo 
na Espanha. Washington Peluso Albino de Sousa: Motivo do 
econdmico e sua relagéo com 0 justo. Roland Corbisier: A intro- 
duc&o 4 filosofia como problema. Jamil Almansur Haddad: 
Latim e retérica no século XIX brasileiro. Federico Patka: 
O estruturalismo de Eduardo Spranger. A. L. Machado Neto: 
Plataéo e Mannheim ou Inteligentsia e Poder.—Vol. III, Fasc. 1, 
Jan.-Mar. 1953. Felice Battaglia: Estetismo. José Ferrater 
Mora: Existiré uma Filosofia Espanhola? Miguel Reale: Para 
um criticismo ontognoseolégico. Vicente Ferreira da Silva: 
Sébre a Teoria dos Modelos. Renato Cirell Czerna: Reflexdes 
sdbre o problema do ‘‘meta-histérico.’’ Hvaristo de Moraes 
Filho: Francisco Sanches e a divida metédica na renascenca 
portuguesa. Luis Washington: Sociologia do Barréco. Lwuiz 
H. de B. Horta Barboza: O absoluto e o relativo 4 luz do positi- 
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vismo.—Vol. ITI, Fasc. 3, Jul.-Set. 1953. Leonardo Van Acker: 
O espirito da filosofia medieval. Eudoro de Sousa: Orfeu, on 
acerca do conceito da filosofia antiga. Carlos Cirne Lima: 0 
indeterminismo na mecinica quantica. Roland Corbisier: Sig- 
nificagao da idéia de mundo e de crise. Jodo Nepomuceno Haas: 
Filosofia do organismo. Pinto Ferreira: Interpretacio econémica 
da literatura brasileira. Carlos Campos: O problema da nega- 
¢&o no pensamento idealista—Vol. ITI, Fasc. 2, Abr.-Jun. 1953. 
Delfim Santos: Humanismo em Pascal. Fritz-Joachim von 
Rintelen: O Sentido da Filosofia. Mério Lins: A Légica Aris- 
totelica como um caso limite de uma légica mais geral. Teéfilo 
Cavalcanti Filho: A Filosofia Juridica de Farias Brito. Gléucio 
Veiga: Do Conceito de Realidade em Marcel Proust. Evaristo 
de Morais Filho: Francisco Sanches e a Divida Metédica na 
Renascenga Portuguésa. Hermann M. Gorgen: A Filosofia de 
Aloys Miiller. . 

Revista CuBANA DE Finosorfa. Vol. II, No. 10, Enero-Junio 1952. 
Martin Heidegger: De la esencia de la verdad. Pedro V. Aja: 
Montoro en la tradicién filoséfica Cubana. Humberto Piiera 
Llera: La filosofia de Don Rafael Montoro. Gastén Anido: 
Leopoldo von Ranke. Luis Aguilar Ledén: La realidad de 


Hispano-América. Luis A. Baralt: Sobre la Sociedad Cubana 
de Filosofia. 


Revista DE Frosoria. 4. 1952. Angel José Cappelletti: El sen- 


tido de la especulacién filoséfica y del pensamiento moral en 
Demécrito de Abdera. Ismael Quiles: Valor objetivo del paso 
a la trascendencia de Dios en el método concreto. José Maria 
de Estrada: El oréculo de Cratilo.—5. 1952. Oswaldo Robles: 
La Psique y el compuesto humano. Octavio Nicolés Derisi: El 
materialismo subyacente en la concepcién antropolégica y 
ontolégica de Jean Paul Sartre. Abelardo F. Rossi: Sobre el 
problema critico.—6. 1953. Octavio N. Derisi: Las notas funda- 
mentales del Existencialismo. Manuel Gonzalo Casas: Ideas 
para una concepcién integradora de la educacién. Michele 
Federico Sciacca: Observaciones sobre la Filosofia en América 
Latina. Héctor 0. Ciarlo: Nota sobre la teoria de los complejos 
de Alfredo Adler y los tipos psicolégicos de C. G. Jung. Elena 
Duverges: Las ideas estéticas de Ricardo Wagner. 


Revista Mexicana DE Sociotocia. Vol. XIV, Naim. 2, Mayo-Agosto 


1952. Especially: Francisco Carmona Nenclares: La significa- 
cién sociolégica de ‘‘El ser y el tiempo’’ de Heidegger.—Vol. 
XV, Naim. 1, Enero-Abril 1953. Especially: Lucio Mendieta 
y Nitiez: Juan Bautista Vico, precursor de la sociologia. 











Revista NacionaL DE Cuutura (Caracas-Venezuela). 
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Afio XIV, 
No. 97, Marzo-Abril 1953. Especially: Juan David Garcta 
Bacca: Para la Historia de las Ideas en Venezuela. Francisco 
Romero: Sobre el Romanticismo Filoséfico—Afio XIV, No. 100, 
Set.-Oct. 1953. Especially: Juan David Garcta Bacca: Datos 
para la Historia de las Ideas Filoséficas en Venezuela Durante 
los Siglos XVII y XVIII. 


REVUE DE M&éTAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morag. 57° Année, N° 2, Avril- 


Juin 1952. G. Monod: Pensée et Action chez Jules Lagneau. 
A. Canwez: Méthode et Philosophie chez J. Lagneau. G. 
Canguilhem: Réflexions sur la Création artistique selon Alain. 
R. Aron: Remarques sur la Pensée politique d’Alain. S. Pétre- 
ment: Sur la Politique d’Alain. F’. Khodoss: Le Poéme de la 
critique. C. Audry: Alain et le Roman. R. Moyse: Alain et 
Dieu. Bibliographie des ouvrages d’Alain——57° Année, N° 3, 
Juillet-Sept. 1952. RB. Schaerer: La préhistoire de la dialectique 
et du syllogisme d’aprés Homére et les Suppliantes d’Eschyle. 
H. Daudin: Sur quelques points de la philosophie de Spinoza. 
M. Capek: La genése idéale de la matiére chez Bergson. V. Gold- 
schmidt : ‘‘ La connaissance surnaturelle’’ d’aprés Simone Weil.— 
57° Année, N° 4, Oct.-Déc. 1952. L. B. Geiger: Métaphysique et 
relativité historique. P. Lachiéze-Rey: Les trois étapes fonda- 
mentales de la philosophie critique de Kant. S. Mandelbrojt: 
Pourquoi je fais des mathématiques. A. Robinet: Le probléme 
de l’unité de la psychologie. EH. Weil: Aristotelica—58* Année, 
N° 1-2, Jan—Juin 1953. M. Gueroult: Le Dieu de Berkeley. 
G. Gusdorf : Le commencement de la philosophie. FR. Schaerer: 
La composante dialectique de 1’Orestie. DL. Malverne: Aristote 
et les apories de Zénon. FR. Lenoble: L’évolution de 1’idée de 
‘‘Nature’’ du XVI* au XVIII°® siécle. P. Burgelin: Kant et 
les fins de la raison. R. Guillien: Le droit devant la nature. 
M. Dufrenne: Un livre récent sur la connaissance de la vie. 
L. Vaz: Introduction 4 la Métaphysique de Raymond Ruyer.— 
58° Année, N° 3, Juillet-Sept. 1953. B. Groethuysen: Introduc- 
tion 4 la philosophie de l’art. R. Ruyer: Expériences mentales 
sur la mort et la vie. EH. Levinas: Liberté et commandement. 
Roland Caillois: Attitudes et catégories selon Eric Weil. R. 
Toulemont: La vocation actuelle de la sociologie de Georges 
Gurvitch. 


REvvuE DE THE0LOGIE ET DE PHILOSOPHIE. 1952-II. Especially: 


Robert Derathé: La dialectique du bonheur chez Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau. Daniel Christoff: La tache d’une morale philo- 
sophique. Pierre Thévenaz: Qu’est-ce que la phénoménologie? 
—II. La phénoménologie de Heidegger—1952-III. Georges 
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Mottier. Henri-L. Miéville: In Memoriam. Jean-G. Lossier; 
Témoignage. Hermann Gauss: L’oeuvre philosophique de G. 
Mottier. Textes inédits de Georges Mottier: Sur 1’indépendance 
de l’art; Philosophie et connaissance objective; L’idée de créa- 
tion. Liste des publications de G. Mottier.—1952-IV. Espe- 
cially: Henri-L. Miéville: Foi, croyance et raison. Pierre 
Thévenaz: Qu’est-ce que la phénoménologie? III. La phéno- 
ménologie de Sartre. IV. La phénoménologie de Merleav- 
Ponty.—1953-I. Especially: Maxime Chastaing: Une digres- 
sion philosophique de saint Augustin: la communauté des 
esprits voyageurs.—1953-II. Especially: Roger Mehl: Essai 
sur la liberté chrétienne. André Rivier: Pensée archaique et 
philosophie présocratique. Daniel Christoff: Contemplation et 
création. C.A. van Peursen: Philosophie et foi chrétienne dans 
la pensée néerlandaise actuelle—1953-III. Martial Gueroult: 
Dieu et la grammaire de la nature selon George Berkeley. Jean 
Pucelle: L’idéalisme et la théologie de 1’Incarnation dans la 
pensée anglaise du XIX° siécle. Edgar Michaélis: Le livre de 
Job interprété par C.-G. Jung. Gabriel Widmer ; La philosophie 
spirituelle de Louis Lavelle. 


_REVUE INTERNATIONALE DE PHILOSOPHIE. 6° Année, N° 21, 1952, 


Fase. 3. In memoriam: Benedetto Croce. Robert Derathé: 
La Philosophie des Lumiéres en France: Raison et Modération 
selon Montesquieu. F. H. Heinemann: The Philosopher of 
Enthusiasm with Material Hitherto Unpublished. H. B. Acton: 
Prejudice. Yvon Belaval: La crise de la géométrisation de 
l’univers dans la philosophie des Lumiéres. Hans M. Wolf: 
Die deutsche Aufklirung. Pierre Van Bever: Vincenzo Russo, 
utopiste et précurseur. Marthe Van de Meulebroeke: Bibliogra- 
phie—6° Année, N° 22, 1952, Fasc. 4. E. Minkowski: A la 
recherche de la psychologie. Nathan Rotenstreich: The Episte- 
mological Status of the Concrete Subject. Sylvain De Coster: 
Aporétique de la psychologie—7* Année, N° 23-24, 1953, Fase. 
1-2. A.A. Luce: Berkeleian Action and Passion. W. H. Hay: 
Berkeley’s Argument from Nominalism. Martial Gueroult: La 
transformation des idées en choses dans la philosophie de George 
Berkeley. C. D. Broad: Berkeley’s Theory of Morals. Tf. E. 
Jessop: Berkeley and the Contemporary Physics. Ph. Devauz: 
Berkeley et les mathématiques. John Wild: Berkeley’s Theories 
of Perception: A Phenomenological Critique—7* Année, N° 25, 
1953, Fase. 3. A. J. Ayer: Truth. J. N. Findlay: Wittgen- 
stein’s Philosophical Investigations. J. O. Urmson: Some 


Questions concerning Validity. Stuart Hampshire: Self-knowl- 
edge and the Will. 
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REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE DE Louvain. Tome 50, Aofit 1952. Georges 
Van Riet: La théorie thomiste de l’abstraction. Roger Ver- 
neaux: La notion kantienne d’analyse transcendantale. Abra- 
ham A. Fraenkel: L’Axiome du Choix. Augustin Mansion: 
Autour de la date du commentaire de saint Thomas sur 1’Ethique 
a Nicomaque.—Tome 50, Nov. 1952. Joseph Dopp: La formali- 
sation de la logique. Norbert Luyten: Cosmologie et Philoso- 
phie ‘‘scientifique.’? Réponse au R. P. Salman. Fernand Van 
Steenberghen: L’édition critique des oeuvres de Jean Duns 
Scot.—Tome 51, Fév. 1953. Joseph Bobik: La doctrine de 
saint Thomas sur 1’individuation des substances corporelles. 
Gaston Isaye: La finalité de l’intelligence et l’objection kan- 
tienne.—Tome 51, Mai 1953. Suzanne Mansion: Aristote, criti- 
que des Eléates . Franz Grégoire: L’attitude hégélienne devant 
V’existence. André Hayen: Deux théologiens: Jean Duns Scot 
et Thomas d’Aquin. H. L. Van Breda: La philosophie de la 
nature aux Pays-Bas——Tome 51, Aoit 1953. Gérard Verbeke: 
Guillaume de Moerbeke traducteur de Proclus. Georges Van 
Riet: La théorie thomiste de la sensation externe. Hao Wang: 
Quelques notions d’axiomatique. Augustin Mansion: L’im- 
mortalité de 1’4me et de 1’intellect d’aprés Aristote——Tome 51, 
Nov. 1953. Louis De Raeymaeker: In memoriam Léon Noél. 
Joseph Defever: La preuve transcendante de Dieu. Alois Gug- 
genberger: Orientations métaphysiques dans ]’Allemagne d’au- 
jourd’hui. Libert Vander Kerken: L’expérience esthétique du 
temps. Louis Van Haecht: Les racines communes de la phé- 





Leon Henkin: On the primitive symbols of Quine’s ‘‘Mathe- 
matical Logic.’’ 

RIVISTA CRITICA DI SToRIA DELLA Fiuosoria. Anno VIII, Fasc. I, 
Gen.-Feb. 1953. M. Dal Pra: Sul concetto di criticitéa. M. 
Buccellato: La ‘retorica’ sofistica negli scritti di Platone: IV. 
Il ‘‘Cratilo’’ e l’interesse dottrinale della questione onomato- 
logica. G. Catrola: Teologia e metafisica nel pensiero di Duns 
Seoto (II). C. Vasoli: La ‘‘Teologia Tedesca.’’—Anno VIII, 
Fasc. II, Mar.-Apr. 1953. B. Russell: Alfred North Whitehead. 
B. Russell: Reason and Passion. A. Vasa: Struttura e interpre- 
tazione della Logica di Russell. G@. Preti: La Filosofia della 
Matematica di Russell. G. Vaccarino: Il mondo fisico secondo 
la filosofia di Bertrand Russell. U. Segre: Il pensiero etico- 
politico di Russell. F. Cafaro: Il pensiero pedagogico di B. 
Russell. F. Vegas: La concezione della storia di Bertrand 
Russell. M. Dal Pra: Sul rapporto fra teoria e prassi nel 





noménologie, de la psychanalyse et de 1l’art contemporain. - 
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pensiero di Russell. A. Galimberti: Russell, il suo metodo e la 
logica matematica. U. Forti: Sui ‘‘Principi della matematica”’ 
di Russell—Anno VIII, Fasc. III, Maggio-Giugno 1953. 4A. 
Vasa: Utilité e teoreticita pura del filosofare. G@. Preti: Studi 
sulla Logica formale nel Medioevo: I. Lo svolgimento della 
Logica terministica medievale. P. Rossi: La critica della 
ragione storica in Dilthey: II. La struttura della vita 
psichica e 1’individuazione storica. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The following officers were elected at the recent meeting of the 
Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Association: 
President,:Ernest Nagel; Vice-President, Charles A. Baylis; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Lucius Garvin; Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Carl G. Hempel and Everett W. Hall. 





The officers of the Pacific Division of the American Philosophi- 
cal Association for 1954 are as follows: President, Alexander 
Meiklejohn; Vice-President, John Goheen; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Bertram Jessup. (acting, Alburey Castell) ; Executive Committee, 
Karl Aschenbrenner (1954), W. T. Jones (1955), Melvin Rader 
(1954), and Arthur Smullyan (1955). 

The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Pacific Division will 
be held at the University of Washington, September 8-10, 1954. 





The fifth annual meeting of the Metaphysical Society of 
America will be held March 19-20, 1954, at the Harvard Graduate 


Center, Cambridge, Massachusetts. The following papers will 
be read: 


F.S.C. Northrop, ‘‘The Metaphysics of Mathematical Physics ” 
KE. Vivas, ‘‘Jordan’s Defense of Poetry.’’ 

W. Wick, ‘‘ Reflections on Ontology and Objectivity.’’ 

L. Lynch, ‘‘Intentions and Intentionality.’’ 

John Wild, ‘‘The New Empiricism and Human Time.’’ 


There will also be a panel discussion on ‘‘The Nature of Cogni- 
tion,’’ with the following participants: P. Bertocci, A. Edel, W. N. 
Clarke, F. Parker. 

Non-members are invited. Further information may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Secretary, Professor Oliver Martin, De- 


partment of Philosophy, University of Rhode Island, Kingston, 
Rhode Island. 











